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ADVERTISEMENT. 

JL  HERE  is  7iofuhjeci  more  interejl- 
ingj  there  are  few  perhaps  more  im^ 
portant^  to  a  liberal  tnind^  than  an 
liijlorical  enqidry  into  the  caufes  cf  the 
rife  and  fall  of  Literature  in  different 
nations.     How  far  SignorDenina 
— a  name  already  eft ablijlied — has  ac- 
quitted himfelfof  the  tajk,  it  would  ill 
become   his  Translator  to  deter- 
mine. It  woidd  ill  become  him  toilluftrate 
beauties^  or  ft  igmatife  defers ,  if  defeBs 
Jhould  appear y  when  he  has   to  folicit 
indulgence  to  his  owji  performance .  Such 
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as  that  isy  it  is  now  fiibmitted  ta  the 
'vjorld.  If  in  any  refpe^i  he  hasfailedy 
lie  has  710 1  failed  from  inattentiem 
to  his  author — if  he  has  fiiccecdcd^  his 
%)armejl  ivijii  is  gratified^ 
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£    ^    ] 
Introduclion   and   Plan 

OF    THE 

WORK. 

J.  F  we  attentively  confidcr  the  ancient  phi- 
lofophy,  and  compare  it  with  the  various  fy- 
ilems  that  have  appeared  in  later  times,  we 
fliall  find  that,  for  the  mod  part,  the  mo- 
derns have  only  rcnr^wed,  and  more  fully  il- 
luftrated,  the  forgotten  opinions  of  the  anci- 
ents. Thofe  of  Pythagoras  and  Ari- 
sTARCHUs  of  Samos,  Were  revived  by  Co- 
pernicus and  Galileo,  the  principal  re- 
ilorers  of  the  mathematics  in  the  fixteenth 
century.  Des  Cartes,  ftill  more  famous 
than  thefe  two,  as  the  fuppofed  author  of 
a  new  philofophy,  is  thought  by  many  to 
B  have 
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have  been  rather  a  follower  of  Plato,  and 
the  other  phllofophers,  than  the  founder  of 
a  fyftem.  Even  the  impious  tenets  of 
HoBBEs  and  Spinosa,  were  formerly  main- 
tained by  the  Greek  Archelaus,  and  per- 
haps fome  of  them  by  the  Jewish  Caba- 
LiSTS.  I  (hall  not  infift  upon  Gassendi, 
and  others  fince,  who  refcued  from  oblivion, 
and  defended,  the  do£lrine  of  Epicurus  and 
Zeno  j  as  thefe  did  not  profefs  to  publifh 
new  fyftems,  but  only  to  reftore  and  eluci- 
date thofe  of  antiquity.  The  famous  Leib- 
KiTz  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Aristotle 
with  the  modern  philofophers  :  and  the  il- 
luftrious  father  Gerdil  lately  undertook  to 
demonftratea  great  conformity  betwixt  Leib- 
nitz and  Pythagoras.  Several  learned 
phyficians  of  this  century  have  likewife  con- 
fefled,  that  almoft  all  medical  knowledge  is 
derived  from  antiquity. 

But 
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But  although  fome  hints  of  the  modern 
Joclrines  are  to  be  found  in  their  writings, 
it  muft  be  confeffed  that  natural  phllofophy, 
irsediclne,  and  tiie  mathematics,  have  been 
greatly   illuftrated   and   improved  by  modern 
obfervatlons  and  experiments  :  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  in  thefe,  by  continued  diligence, 
WQ  fhallmake  further  progrefs  every  day.  How 
different  is  it  v/ith  literature  !  After  a  certain 
period  of  barbarity  and  ignorance,  this  ever 
emerges,    different    in    appearance    indeed, 
but  intrlnfically   the   fame.      The  more  wg. 
endeavour  to  produce  new  beauties,  the  more 
we  impair   its  native    energy  and  grace  :   a 
convincing  argument  that  as  its  foundation 
and   defign   is   to    reprefent    human  nature 
and   manners,  which  are,  and  always  were, 
ellentially  uniform,  fo  its  fpirit  is  one,  inva- 
riable, and  immortal  ;  that  we  ought,  abavc 
all  things,  to  guard  againft  the  dazzling  al- 
lurements of  novelty,  and  fly  from  the  paths 
B  2  of 
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of  thofe  who  have,  however  fuccefsfully,  left 
the  guidance  of  Nature, 

Having  obferved  that  the  literary  tafte  fo 
eminent  in  the  ages  of  Alexander,  Au- 
gustus, Leo  the  tenth,  and  Lewis  the 
fourteenth,  decayed  in  a  fhort  time,  I  began 
to  confider  the  caufes  of  this  viciflitude  ; 
when  after  much  reflection,  I  happened  to 
read  many  ingenious  thoughts  of  Dubos  (i  ), 
Racine  (2),  Mehegan  (3),  Lacombe 
{4)  and  Algarotti  (^5);  all  of  whom 
have  touched  upon  this  fubjedl.  Some  of 
them,  however,  did  not,  in  my  opinion, 
point  out  the   true  caufes  of   it,    fome  did 

(i)  Reflexions  fur  la  peinture,  &  la  poefie.  Par.  2,  feft. 
12.  &  feq. 

(2)  Reflexions  fur  la  poefie. 

(3)  Conliderations  fur  les  revolutions  des  arts. 
(4.)  Speftacle  des  beaux  arts.  Chap.  3. 

(5)  Saggio  fopra  Topinione,  che  gli  ingegni  fiorlfcano  tutti 
in  un  modefimo  tempo. 

not 
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not  fuificiently    confider  and  explain  them. 
Employing    themfelves   chiefly   on   the    de- 
cline of  literature,  they  negle6ted  its  origin, 
and  the    principles   and   caufes     of    its  ad- 
vancement.    Others  again  handled  the  fub- 
je(S  fo  as  barely  to  fatisfy  the  read::*'s  curlo- 
iity,  without  directing  him   to  the  genuine 
paths  of  tafte.     I  refolved,  therefore,  to  lay 
down  as  diftincftly  as  I  could,  this  agreeable 
and  important  {iibje^i:.     I  fhall  not,  however, 
limit   myfelf  to  a   bare  refutation   of   what 
may  appear  to  me  falfe  in  the  above  or  other 
v/riters,  but  fhall  point  out,  in  the  manner  of 
an  univcrfal  hiftory,  the  principles  and  rea^ 
fons  which  made  the  fpirit  of  letters  flourifli 
or  decay,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  apply 
them  as  guards  againll  the  common  corrup- 
tions, or  to  adopt  for  our   guides  fuch  au- 
thors as  we  (hall  find  to  have  fhone  with  dif- 
tinguifhed  luflre  in  the  golden  ages  of  litera- 
ture, 

B  3;  The 
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The  arts  and  Iciences  do  not  pioperlr 
belong  to  my  fubjecl.  My  remarks  on 
thefcj  therefore,  will  be  only  occafional:, 
and  confined  to  the  ftyle  and  manncT 
in  which  they  are  handled.  To  con- 
clude, 1  eileem  It  necefTary,  n&twithilandmg 
my  intended  brevity,  to  mention  at  large  th« 
revolutions  of  literature  in  thofe  nations,  an- 
xient  or  modern,  whofe  books  or  language 
iiiore  nearly  relate  to  our  ow^,  and  are  more 
generally  fludied  and  imitated  by  us. 
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CHAP.    I. 

'The  daivnings  of  literature  among  the  anc'i- 
enis*  II.  The  firji  a^e  of  it  among  the  Greeks— 
of  Homer,  and  Hesiod.  III.  Of  their 
lyric  and  dramatic  poets-  IV.  JPliy  poetry 
preceded  the  other  branches  of  the  belles-lettres, 
V.  Of  their  hijlorians  and  philofophers,  VI. 
(y  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato, 
tf«i  Hippocrates,  VII.  Of  the  Gre- 
cian orators.  VIII.  Of  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  <j;7r/ ^  Aristotle  in  par- 
ticular,  IX.  The  decline  of  literature  in 
Greece.  X.  Of  the  poets  who  fouri/hed 
after  the  age  of  Alexander. 
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H  E  fuccefs  of   the  arts    and  fciences 

generally  depends  upon  the  internal  difpofi- 

tion  and  genius  of  thofe  who  cultivate  them, 

B  4  fome- 
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fomctimcs  upon  the  external  fituation  of 
affairs.  As  in  ibme  ages  on  account  of  the 
barbarity  of  the  people,  and  the  univerfal 
confufion  of  civil  government,  fo  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  world,  upon  thefe  and  other  ac- 
counts, it  was  almoft  impoflible  that  a  fpirit 
of  literature  {hould  take  root  and  flour ifh. 
Hence  it  is,  that  although  in  the  courfe  of 
many  centuries,  both  before  and  after  the  de- 
luge,it  is  to  be  prefumed  there  were  men  of  good 
underftanding,  enquirers  after  truth  and  the 
r.ature  of  things  ;  yet  in  the  fluctuating  ftatc 
ef  the  republics,  and  little  wandering  mo- 
K archies  of  thofe  days,  efpecially  after  the 
confufion  of  tongues,  men  naturally  intent 
upon  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the  purfuit^ 
iuimediately  neccfiary  for  the  fupport  of  life, 
could  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  ftudy 
♦f  kttcrs. 

Till 
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The  i^GYPTiANs,  who  enjoyed  a  regu- 
lar form  of  government  earlier  than  any 
other  nation,  were  llkewife  the  firfl  wha 
applied  themfelves  to  the  fciences  and  belles- 
lettres.  But  their  whole  learning  being  ei- 
ther  expreffed  in  hieroglyphics,  or  confined 
to  the  order  of  priefts,  who  were  jealous  of  it, 
as  of  their  particular  inheritance,  it  did  not 
arrive  at  that  pitch  of  excellence,  which  is 
only  to  be  attained  by  the  mutual  emulation 
of  the  ingenious.  Learning,  however,  had 
its  firft  and  moftneccflary  improvement  from 
the  Egyptians,  who  having  either  difco- 
vered  themfelves,  or  learned  from  their  neigh- 
bours, the  ufe  of  letters,  communicated 
this  knowledege  to  the   Phjenicians  (1); 

ianyocyov  ^^^u%KuX^cc  i<;  ra?  '^EAAy;vac,    kccI  or)  xa»  y^a.i.t,-' 

fAuroc  ovK  Uvrcc  ir^lv  *E?^r,o'^,    Herod^t.  Lib.  5. 
Cap.  58. 

B  5  and 
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and  thefe  carried  it  into  Greece  (2),  a 
country  more  adapted  to  literature,  where 
it  rprung  up  and  flourished. 

To  inveftigate  from  what  fountain  tl'.e 
Greeks  drew  that  learning,,  and  thofe 
truths,  which  they  dlffufed  through 
works  of  fo  many  different  kinds,  is  not 
fo  cafy  as  fome  may  in^iagine.  The 
wonders  which  the  hiflory  of  philofophy  re- 
lates of  the  wifdom  of  the  Egyptian 
priefl:?,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Brackmans, 
and  the  other  ancient  fagcs,  and  the  journies 
which  the  Grecian  philcfophers  undertook 

(a)  I  have  here  followcJ  the  opinion  of  Tacitus 
(Ann.  lib.  XI.  Cap.  4.)  without  CTitering  into  the  conlro- 
verfy  among  the  critics,  which  of  the  oriental  nations 
fis-iV  ufed  the  alphabet,  and  whether  the  Phrenic ia>:  s 
invented  the  charadlers  which  they  introduced  into 
Greece,  or  only  borrowed  them  from  the  Assyrians 
©r  y^GYPTiANS^. 
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in  order  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with 
them,  make  it  probable  that  from  thofe  fources 
were  derived  many  valuable  parts  of  learning, 
and  ufeful  principles  of  fcience  ;  but  as  no 
genuine  fragment  of  any  j^gyptian, 
Chaldean,  or  Ph^nician  author  has 
come  down  to  us,  it  is  likewife  probable  that 
in  thefe  nations  literature  never  attained  the 
fame  perfedion  as  in  Greece. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  proper  to  enquire  whe- 
ther the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the 
books  of  Moses,  or  whether  even  the  Phje- 
NiciANs  and  -Egyptians  had  feen  and 
taken  their  dc£trines  from  thence.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  indeed,  more  honourable  to  hu- 
man reafon,  and  at  the  fame  time  no  wife 
prejudicial  to  religion,  to  fuppofe  that  the 
Grecian  and  other  ancient  fa<res  might  of 
themfelves    have   difcovered    many 

wta,  aut  certe 

truths  that  are  to  be  found  in  the"^ 

XI,  cap,  lo. 

B  6  kind. 
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and  the  conformity  between  the  facred  hiftoiy 
(3)  and  the  fables  of  the  ancient  pgets 
fiiews  that  the  traditions,  which  they  have 
partly  prefei-vcd,  partly  altered  and  corrupt- 
ed, were  originally  ihofc  which  ar«  recorded 
in  fcripturc  (4}. 

11.  Be  that  a*  if  may,  the  origin  of  litcra^ 
ture  is  fo  uncertain  and  obfcurc,  that  we 
Biuft  confidcr  and  revere  Homer  as  the  fa- 
ther of  it.     Whether   that  divine  poet  bor- 

(3)  V.  Gerdil  Introil.  alio   ftudio  della  relig.  part,    i  » 
life*  r,  paragr.  a. 

(4)  I  cannot  better  illuftiate  this  remark  on  the  hlAory 
•f  ancient  philofophy,  than  by  referring  to  what  Father 
<JjERDit  fajs  in  his  introduftion  to  the  ftudy  of  religion, 
as  Father  Nicolai,  a  very  learned  man,  particularly  in 
thefe  matters,  tells  us  (Left.  i8,  upon  Genefif,  vol.  ;ci. 
page  334)  that  Father  Gerdil  throws  fuch  new  light* 
«pun  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  philofophcr€,  that  had 
^Egv^"  book  fooner,  he  would  have  made  a  proper  ufa 
needing  ie^uxes^ 

rowed 
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rowed  from  others,  to  us  unknown,  the  fa- 
bles of  his  two  great  poems,  or  invented 
ihem  himfelf,  it  is  certain  that  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  are,  exclufive  of  the  fa- 
cred  books,  not  only  the  mofl  noble  and 
ancient  monuments  of  literary  merit  ex- 
tant, but  are  fuch  perfe£l  models  of  the  epic, 
that  in  the  courfe  of  fo  many  fuccecding 
ages,  there  was  no  poet  in  Greece  worthy 
to  be  reckoned  his  fecond  ;  and  the  heroic 
poets  of  other  nations  have  acquired  applaufe 
only  in  proportion  as  their  works  approached 
his. 

It  is  indeed  amazing  that,  after  thefc 
two  capital  works,  in  which,  befides  efta- 
blifliing  a  perfect  ftandard  of  elocution,, 
the  feeds  of  univerfal  knowledge  are  fo  libe- 
rally ftrew^d  (5),  fo  long  a  time  fliould 
elapfe  before  any    piece,    even    of   another 

(5)  In  Homero  nuUIus  non  artis,  aut  perfefla,  aut  certe 
aon.  dubia  veftigia  reperiuatVi  Quintil.  lib  XI,  cap,  lo^ 

kind:> 
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kind,  was  produced  worthy  of  the  like  eftima- 
tion.  Whether  the  inherent  indolence  of 
mankind,  the  more  preiling  neceffity  of  at- 
tending to  the  arts  requifite  for  the  fupport 
of  life,  the  havoc  of  wars,  the  barbarity  of 
the  laws,  the  diforders  of  government,  or  a 
want  of  proper  fubje(Sls,  bir.deied  the  Greeks 
from  cultivating  the  belles-lettres ;  true  it  is, 
that  nothing  appeared  for  above  three  hun- 
dred years  after  Homer,  that  deferved  the 
notice  of  pofterity.  Of  Hesiod  alone,  the 
period  of  whofe  cxiftence  has  fo  much  puz- 
zled the  critics  to  determine,  fome  pieces  re- 
main, which  are  as  void  of  invention  and 
fancy,  as  they  are  replete  with  elegance  and 
harmony  of  ftyle  (6). 

III.  A  LONG  time  after  this,  and  about  fix 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  whilft  philo- 

(6)     Hicrio^Q;     i(p^ovric-tv    ovo[A,ocruv     XuoTr.roq     kui 
fvvTsrao-iaj<;  I/x-sAe.     Dionyf.    Halicar. 
Raro  affurgit  Keiiodus,  QHintil, 

'  fophy 
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fophy  began  to  flourifh  under  Thales  in  the 
Grecian  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
belles-lettres  ailumed  a  new  fpirlt.  Nine  ly- 
ric poets  of  each  fex,  and  of  a  fprightly  wit, 
who  all  fiouriflied  within  little  more  than  an 
hundred  years,  adorned  the  Mufes  with  in- 
exprciTible  charms.  Among  thefc,  Alc^us 
(7),  v;ho  had  occafionally  handled  morality 
and  politics,  was  diftinguifhed  for  fublimity 
and  force.  At  the  fame  time,  the  folemnity 
with  which  the  public  games  were  celebrated 
in  the  fevcral  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  ap- 
plaufe  gained  by  the  vidors,  afforded  ample 
field  for  the  Ode,  which  by  the  happy  ima- 
gination and  fpirit  of  Pindar,  was  raifed  to 
an  incredible  degree  of  majerly  and  pomp. 
But  of  fo  many  poets,  fcarce  have  a  fmall 
fragment  of  Sappho,  a  few  odes  of  Ana- 

x.a»    w^o   oLTiuyruv   to    tui  TToAiTkHwv  ^0o^.     Dionyf. 
Halicar. 

CR£ON\ 
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CREON,  and  only  four  of  Pindar's  feven- 
teen  works,  efcaped  the  ravages  of  time. 
The  fpirit  of  obfcenlty  which  breathed  through 
the  whole  of  them,  induced,  perhaps,  the- 
Chriitian  paftors  to  bury  them  in  oblivion. 
From  the  fpecimens,  however,  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  from  the  praifes 
which  the  ancients  have  beftowed,  particu- 
larly Sappho,  Alcj^us,  Stesichorus,  and 
Pindar,  it  is  probable  that  lyric  poetry  ne- 
ver {hone  fo  eminently,  either  before  or  fince, 
in  any  nation. 

Epic  and  lyric  poetry,  and  perhaps  other 
kinds  lefs  known,  gave  rife  to  theatrical 
compofitions,  and  particularly  to  tragedy, 
which  arrived  at  perfe(5lion  in  lefs  time  than 
any  other  branch  of  literature. 

Hitherto  letters  had  been  indifferently 
cultivated  over  all  Greece,  as  well  as  Asia 

Minor* 
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Minor.  But  when  the  wife  Jaws  of  Solon 
had  begun  to  render  Athens  a  well-governed 
republic^  and  the  vi6lories  of  the  Atheni- 
ans had  Introduced  plenty  and  an  honourable 
eafe  into  their  city,  the  feat  of  letters  became 
in  a  manner  confined  to  Attica.  The 
drama  firft  fuccceded,  a  work  which  mufl:  be 
preceded  by  other  pieces  of  poetry  from 
which  it  takes  its  rife,  and  cannot  be  pro- 
perly regulated,  and  carried  to  perfection,  but 
in  a  cityfuch  as  Athens  was  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  in  which  fecurity,  freedom,  and 
cafe  naturally  led  to  fuch  entertainments. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Christ,  Thespis  brought  upon  the  fcaf- 
fold  one  aClor  to  relieve  two  other  performers 
v/ho  fung  and  danced  ;  and  in  this  confifted 
the  whole  tragedy  of  thofe  days  (8).  The 
applaufe  which  Thespis  gained  induced  o- 
thcrs   to  follow  his  example ;  anc4  before  the 

(S)  V.  Ciftelvetro,  poet.  Aiirrci.  part  4. 

expira- 
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expiration  of  half  a  century,  tragedy  was 
raifed  to  fuch  perfetf^ion  by  Sophocles  and 
Euripides,  that  the  few  remaining  pieces 
of  thefc  authors  are  ftill  confidered  as  the 
mod  perfe<St  models  of  the  kind.  Comedy 
too,  it  is  probable,  would  have  been  no  lefs 
fuccefsful  under  Aristophanes,  if  the 
form  which  it  afiumed  at  firft,  as  injurious 
to  the  principal  perfons  of  the  ftate,  and 
prejudicial  to  good  government,  had  not 
been  necelTarily  fupprefied. 

IV.  and  V.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
obferve,  that  many  poets,  and  all  excellent 

in  their  feveral  kinds,  flouriflied  In  Greece, 
before  one  tolerable  profe  writer  appeared. 
Harmony  is  fo  agreeable  and  natural  to  the 
human  ear,  that  the  firft  philofophers  were 
juftly  afraid  that  their  works  would  be  ne- 
glected if  written  in  the  common,  unelevated 
flyle. 

Hence 
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Hence  it  is,  that  the  philofophers  either 
wrote  nothing  (9),  or  wrote  in  verfc,  as 
SoLON',  SiMONiDSs,  and  Empidocles  ;  Of 
if  any  one  attempted  profe,  he  clothed  his 
fcntimcnts  in  allegory,  as  /Esop,  whofe  fa- 
bles, {o  univerfally  was  poetry  preferred  to 
profe,  Socrates  wanted  to  reiuce  into 
verfe.  But  when  a  number  of  poets  had 
polifhed  and  enriched  the  language  with  lively 
and  metaphorical  exprefSons,  and  fixed  the 
rules  of  inflection  j  when  the  Greeks,  be- 
coming more  civilized,  began  to  relifh  what 
was  folid  and  real,  profe  was  ftudied,  and 
foon  attained  equal  perfection. 

VI.  Herodotus  was  the  firfl,  for  aught 
we  knov/,  who  attempted  a  regular  hifiorv  ia 
Greek.  The  appiaufe  that  the  poetical 
colourirxg  with  which  he  has  adorned  it,  and 

(9)  V.    h  pref.  del   FIveri   al    fuo  poema  della  rcden- 


the 
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the  refemblance  it  bears  to  Homer,  gained 
him  at  the  Olympic  games,  roufed  Thu- 
CYDiDEs  to  corred  the  too  florid  flyle  of  his 
predecefibr,     Thefe  two  not  only  ferved  as 
models  to  fuccecding  hiftorians,  but  perhaps 
were  no  fmall  encouragement  to  the  philofo- 
phers    to  publifh    their  doctrines  in  profe.. 
Before  Herodotus,    no  philofopher,    that 
wc  know  of,  wrote  in  profe  with  any  method 
or   grace ;    Tim^us,   the  Pythagorean, 
excepted,  whofe  age  is  not  yet  afcertained, 
who  has  left  us  a  treatife  of  the  Soul  of 
THE  World.    But  Archytas,   Arche- 
LAus,    Ocellus,     and    Philolaus,    who 
were,  perhaps,  more  ancient  than  Herodo- 
tus, foon  became  difregarded,  v/hen  Plato, 
by  compiling  and  corredting  their  opinions, 
and  publifhing  the   dodlrines  which  he  had 
received  from  the  mouth  of  Socrates,    and 
from  fomeofthedifciples  of  Pythagoras  ( lo) 

(lo)  Gerdil.  part.  i.  lib.  z,  parag.  z^ 

(who 
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(who  were  not  all  equally  fcrupulous  In  ob- 
ierving  the  filence  enjoined  by  their  mafter) 
bad  treated  philofophy  in  that  poetic  flyle, 
which  rendered  his  writings  not  only  agree- 
able to  his  cotemporaries,  accuftomed  to  the 
harmony  of  verfe,  but  univerfally  admired 
by  pofterity  (ii).  Xenophon  likewife 
wrote  in  elegant  profe,  upon  ufeful  and  im- 
portant fubje6ls. 

The  truly  folid  and  ufeful  part  of  phyfic, 
had,  about  this  time,  at  once  its  birth  and 
perfedion.  What  Plato  did  in  philofophy, 
the  great  Hippocrates  accomplifhed  in  me- 
dicine, with  ftlll  more  advantage  to  man- 
kind. He  feleded  the  moft  valuable 
obfervations   of    former  phyficians,    which, 

(11)  UuvTuv   T^vruv  i^aXi^rx    0  WKuruiv,  utto  rov 

T^o7r»s  «7ro;(^£T£t's«,u£y&?>  &c.  Long.  feci.  13. 

with 
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with  his  own,  he  publiihed  in  the  Ionic  di- 
alciSt,  and  formed  not  only  the  firft,  but  per- 
haps the  moft  ufeful  fyftem  that  the  world 
ever  faw  (12)^ 

VII.  The  harangues  which  the  principal 
citizens,  as  MiLtiajdes,  Themistocles, 
and  Pericles,  held  in  the  forum,  had  been 
hitherto  nervous,  but  unpolifhed  ;  and  ex- 
cept thofe  inferted  in  the  hiflories  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides,  none  were  pub- 
liflitd  that  might  ferve  as  models  of  elo- 
quejice.  That  ardour  with  which  every  con- 
fiderable  citizen,  during  the  height  of  A- 
thenian  power  and  liberty,  promoted  the 
intereft  of  his  own  faiSlion,  joined  to  the 
univerfal  defire  of  fpeaking  and  writing  ele- 
gantly, carried  the  art  of  rhetoric  to  fuch 
perfe6iion     that    fucceeding      orators    have 

(iz)  Vld.  Halkri  addit.  ad  JBoerhaav.  meth.  ft»d.  Medic, 
de  Scmiotica, 

foxmtH 
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formed  no  higher  wifh,  than  to  approach 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  tEschines, 
Lysias,  Hyperides  and  Isocrates. 

VIII.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  letters 
when  the  republic  of  Athens,  and  the 
other  ftates  of  Greece,  were  fubjedled  to 
the  Macedonian  monarch.  The  reign  of 
Alexander  is  commonly  flyled  the  golden 
age  of  Grecian  literature.  This,  however, 
muft  not  be  underftood  as  if  through  his 
influence  learning  flourifhcd  at  that  period; 
fince  the  moft  illuftrious  poets,  hifto- 
rians,  and  philofophers,  were  already  famous 
before  the  commencement  of  his  reign. 
Perhaps  his  beneficence  to  Aristotle 
gained  him  this  reputation.  And  indeed, 
as  before  Alexander,  Greece,  and  parti- 
cularly Athens,  abounded  in  authors,  who 
for  genius  and  imagination,  exprc/Hon  of 
the  palTions  and  nature,  as  well  us   elegance 

of 
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of  ftyle,  have  been  defervedly  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  pofterity,  fo  in  his  reign  anew 
compofition  appeared,  which  is  the  criterion 
of  tafte,  which  depends  upon  penetration, 
induftry,  much  reading,  mature  reflection, 
and  pra(5lical  obfervations.  Thus,  when 
poets  and  orators,  or  rcther  the  fubje£ts  of 
poefy  and  oratory  failed,  that  was  reduced 
into  an   art,    which  had   been  formerly  the 

offspring  of  genius  and  nature.  This  had 
its  rife  from  Aristotle,  and  be  his  philo- 
fophy  what  it  will,  he  will  ever  deferve,  upon 
mai^.y  accounts,  the  grateful  thanks  of  all 
true  lovers  of  fcience.  His  natural  philofo- 
phy  his  metaphyfics  and  logic,  find  indeed 
opponents,  and  perhaps  with  juftice ;  but 
none  can  deny  that  he  was  more  intimately 
acquainted  with,  and  more  fully  explained 
the  manners  and  paflions  of  mankind  than 
any  other  ;  and  that  his  refie<Elions  upon  po- 
etry and   rhetoric,  have  ever  been  the  truefl 

flandards 
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ftandards  of  compofltlon,  and  models  of  cri- 
ticifm.     From  him  natural  hiftory  took    its 
fiifl:  form  3  and    if  all   his  experiments  have 
not  been  confirmed  in  later  ages,  they  at  lealt 
fcrved  as  guides  to  fucceeding  enquirers  into 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world  :  and  if  we 
may  believe  a  celebrated  French  author   (13) 
the  natural  hiftory  of  Aristotle   contains 
fomething     more     folid     and     more     great 
than    the  generality     of   our    late    fyftems. 
Acutenefs,  foiidity  and  accuracy   were  cer- 
tainly almofl  peculiar  to  him,  and  in  fome 
meafure  to  his  difciple  Theopkrastus  .     It 
muft,  however,  beconfefled,  that  at  this  time 
letters  had  fufFered  a  confiderable  change  to  the 
worfe,  not  from  the  lofs  ofliberty,  but  from  their 
nature,  which  is  ever  fubjc(Sl:  to  decay,  and 
from  the  ambition  of  the  literati  themfelves. 

IX.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  a  man  no 
wife  inferior  to  the  moll  applauded   orators 
{13)  M.  de  Buff'jn  manic're  de  traitci  rkiftoiie  r.a'.urelle. 

C  before 
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before  him,  finding  that  the  proper  path  of 
eloquence  was  now  trite,  and  the  palm  of 
noble  fimplicity  and  natural  grandeur  al- 
ready carried  off,  refolved  to  be  the  firft 
or  only  follower  of  a  new  fpecies  of  rhe- 
toric, rather  than  by  imitating  his  predecef- 
fors  always  to  remain  in  obfcurity  (14).  He 
addided  himfelf,  therefore,  to  a  figurative, 
jfiov/ery,  polite,  but  foft  and  effeminate  flyle, 
which,  by  its  novelty,  univerfally  pleafed,  and 
in  him,  indeed,  animated  by  the  force  and  vi- 
vacity of  fuperior  genius,  had  fome  merit,  but 
the  herd  of  imitators  quickly  funk  into  the 
utmoft  languor,  and  extinguifiied  every 
fpark  of  folid  eloquence.  Thofe  who  pre- 
tend that  this  corruption  fprung  from  the 
difTolution  of  popular  government  betray 
their  ignorance    of  the  track  in  which  lite- 

(14)  Demetrius  primus  inclinafle  eloquentiam  dicitur. 
Ouint  lib.  lo.  cap.  1,  Cic,  orat,  cap.  17.  &  de  orat.  lib.  2. 
c.  as. 

rature 
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rature  ever  uniformly  walks.  Such  rea- 
foning,  might  have  fom.e  vi'cight  indeed,  if 
we  fpoke  of  that  eloquence  alone  which 
reigns  in  the  affemblies  of  the  people,  to 
which  emulation,  jealoufy,  and  the  fpirit  of 
party,  add  an  inconceivable  fire  and  vigour. 
Examples  of  this  may  be  fcen  in  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes  in  defence  of  Ctesiphon, 
in  thofe  of  Cicero  for  the  recovery  of  his 
houfe,  and  in  defence  of  Mjlo,  and  in  the 
Philippics  of  both  thefe  orators  (15).  But 
a  good  citizen  will  never  wifh  the  advance- 
ment of  that  eloquence,  which  can  only 
flourifh  in  revolutions,  civil  wars,  and  the 
downfal  of  government ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  true  oratory  may  appear  in  a  thoufand 
fliapcs  which  have  little,  if  any,  depend- 
ence upon  political  fyilems.  But  in  the  time 
of  Demetrius  none  of  the  other  branches 
of  literature  retained  their  former  luftre. 
(15)  Vid.  Dial,  dc  cauf.  corrup.  e]oq.  circa  finem. 

C  2  Com- 
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Compared  with  Homer  and  Pindar,  Ara- 
Tus  and  Apollonius  Rhodius,  how  grovel- 
ing and  languid  !  Archimedes  and  Euclid, 
although  the  fathers  of  mathematics,  can- 
not be  put  in  competition  with  Plato  ;  and 
the  more  ufeful  they  are  in  the  fciences  and 
mathematics,  the  lefs  are  they  known  for 
elegance  and  purity  of  ftyle. 

X.  About  the  time  of  Demetrius,  how- 
ever, two  or  three  fpecies  of  poetry,  which  had 
not  been  formerly  cultivated  with  equal 
tafle,  flourlfhed,  in  the  court  of  king 
Philadelphus,  by  the  beneficence  of  this 
prince  in  Alexandria.  That  fpecies  of 
comedy  which  brings  fictitious  perfonages 
upon  the  ftage,  different  from  that  of  Ari- 
stophanes, Cratinus,  and  Eupolis,  who 
introduced  the  names  and  characters  of  real 
perfons  alive  at  the  time,  and  fometimes 
prefent,  was  greatly  refined  by  Menander. 

Calli- 
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Callimachus  furpafied  Mimnermus,  Si- 
MONiDEs,  Theognis,  and  his  other  prede- 
cefTors  in  elegy ;  and  paftoral  poetry  was  at 
once  introduced  and  carried  to  perfeillon  by 
Theocritus,  Bion  and  Moschus.  But  a  few 
years  after  the  death  of  Demetrius  and 
thefe  poets,  the  true  fpirit  of  literature,  by 
degrees,  difappeared  in  Greece,  partly  becaufe 
no  prince  after  Philadelphus  patrcnlfed 
it,  partly  becaufe  the  former  writers  had  ex- 
haufted  every  valuable  fubje£V,  and  thus  laid 
their  fuccefTors  under  the  neceflity  of  either 
treading  in  the  fame  fteps,  or  deviating  into 
wrong  paths. 

I  must  not  omit,  that  even  among  the 
Greeks,  whom  we  confider  as  the  foun- 
tains of  every  fcience,  the  decline  of  tafle 
proceeded  chiefiy  from  an  abufe  of  that 
which,  ufed  moderately,  forms  the  beautiful 
and  fublime.  Plato  was  chiefly  celebrated 
C  3  by 
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hy  the  Greek  critics  for  his  ufe  of  figures, 
yet  in  the  opinion  of  Lon'Ginus  he  runs 
into  too  great  boldnefs  of  metaphor,  and  an 
allegorical  bombaft  ( i6).  Harmonius  didlion, 
no  doubt,  adds  luftre  to  compofition ;  but 
Demetrius,  endeavouring  to  make  his 
ftyle  brilliant  by  frequent  figures,  and  agree- 
able by  exqulfite  harmony,  rendered  what 
nfed  to  heighten  eloquence  fubfervient 
to  its  ruin.  It  is  not  eafily  determined 
who  produced  the  fame  effect  in  poetry ;  but 
moft  probably  it  proceeded  from  the  fame 
caufe.  The  heathen  mythology  afforded  the 
ancient  poets  an  admirable  variety  for  every 
compofition;  and  they  alv^^ays  endeavoured 
to  enrich  their  verfes  with  an  hiltorical  fa6l 
or  fcientific  obfervation.     But  Philetas,  an 

(l6)   E-7n  yap  tovto';  Kat  toj'  HKkruva,  ov^  vjy.ifTfi 

Long.  Seft.  2. 

elegiac 
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elegiac  poet,  oy  his  peiantic  difplay  of  eru- 
dition, ftll  into,  what  of  all  things  he 
feemed  to  avoid,  dullnefs  and  fterility  :  and 
EuPHORiON,  who  wanted  to  allude  on  every 
occafion  to  fome  fable,  loft,  and  made  his 
imitators  lofe,  equally  with  Philetas,  the 
true  fpirit  of  poetry,  which  confifts  in  a  na- 
tural fimplicity,  and  a  moderate  ufe  of  learn- 
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CHAP.    II. 

I.     Migration      of     literature     into     Italy. 

II.  The  firj}   cjlahlijhmeni   of  it    in    Rome, 

III.  The  golden  age  of  Latin  letters.  IV. 
and  V.  Coniparifon  of  the  RoMAN  and 
Greek  writers*  VI.  Decline  of  tajle  in 
Italy — The  caufes  of  it,  VII.  Fro7n 
whom  it  fprung,  VIII.  Sentiments  ^Vel- 
LEius  Paterculus  and  Seneca  on  that 

fubjeSi,  IX.  ^/^/ry  Celsus  tf«^  Ph^DRUS 
were  free  from  the  general  corruption. 


s 


U  C  H  is  the  nature  of  x^tit  belles-lettres 
that,  ly  paiTmg  from  one  nation  to  another, 
they  reiume  that  fpirit  v/hich,  after  a  cer- 
tain period  of  life  and  vigour,  generally  Ian- 
guifhes  and  dies  away.  Whiift  in  Greece 
literature  declined  fo  fait  that  in  a  fhort 
time  it   was  cult^/ated   only  by  fophiils  and 

rhe- 
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rhetoricians,  involved  in  fcholadic  darknefs, 
the  Grecian  powder  and  grandeur  likewife 
fell  J  and  the  Romans,  now  maflers  of  the 
world,  and  hitherto  acquainted  with  arms 
and  politics  alone,  began  to  converfe  with 
the  Greeks,  who,  inflrudting  their  con- 
querors, introduced  a  tade  for  letters  into 
Italy.  The  decrees  of  the  fenate  (i) 
which  banifhcd  philofophers  and  rhetoricians, 
and  the  anxiety  which  Cato  exprciTed  to 
remove  from  Rome  Carneades,  and  the 
other  learned  men  who  came  ambafTadors 
from  Greece  (2),  feemed  to  render  the 
eftablifhment  of  literature  in  that  warlike  re- 
public a  defperate  attempt.  But  this  averiion 
to  the  fine  arts  did  not  laft  long.  The  in- 
dependence of  the  flate  being  feciired  by  the 
deftrudlion  of  Carthage,  and  the  luxury  of 
the    citizens     encreafed     by    the     vidones- 

(1)  A..  Cell.  no€t.  Attic,  l.b.  15,  cap.  ult» 
{2)  PliUaKh,  in  Cat, 

C  5  in 
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in  Asia,  the  learfied,  and  artifts  of  every 
kind,  flocked  from  the  conquered  provinces 
for  retreat    and   fupport    to   the   vi6lorious 

city. 

II.  Then  poetry  began  to  form  and  har- 
monife  the  lyATiN  tongue.  Then  Livius 
Andronicus,  (in  whom  the  firft  aera  of 
iloMAN  poetry  may  be  fixed)  Accius,  Pa- 
cuvius,  Afranius  and  Plautus  in  the 
drama,  Ennius  in  the  epopee,  Lucilius  in 
fatire,  firft  brought  the  Romans  to  a  juft  va- 
lue of  their  native  language  (3).  Till  this 
time  nothing  in  profe  could  pleafe.  Cicero, 
who  has  often  quoted  thefe  poets,  has  fcarce 
any  citations  in  profe  ;  and  although  he  ap- 
pears to  have  read  fome  orations  of  the 
Gracchi,  of  Galea,  and  of  Cato,  it  is 
evident  from  his  dialogues  (4),    that   very 

(3)  V.  Walch.  hift.  critic.  ling.  La t,  Voff,  dc  poet.  Lat, 

(4)  Cic,  de  clar,  orator, 

few 
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few  took  that  trouble.  Some  ancient  hiilo- 
ries  indeed  fuch  as  the  annals  of  the  Pon- 
TiFEx  Maximus  and  of  Fabius  Pictor, 
W8re  tranfcribed  and  read,  from  the  ne- 
cefTity  of  knowing  the  tranfa6lions  of  the 
republic  ;  but  the  coarfenefs  of  the  ft3'Ie  and 
compofition  quickly  funk  them  Into  oblivion^ 
"when  the  Roman  ftory  could  be  learned 
from  more  regular  and  poiile  hiftorians. 

III.  But  the  Latin  language  being 
fixed  by  the  poets,  particularly  Terekck, 
the  learned  and  ingenious  began  in  a  fcu' 
years  univerfally  to  adopt  it.  Ninr- 
Dius  and  Varro  were  the  firfl:  who  handkd 
literary  and  fcientinc  fubjecls  in  profe  (5}  ; 
but  the  obfcurlty  of  the  fcrnier  foon  ren- 
dered him  difregarded  and  unknown,  and  the 
undlftinguifhing  ravages  of  time  have  left 
us   fcarce  any  remains  of  the  latter.     Soon 

(5)  A,  GcUius  lib,  20.  cap.  14. 

C  6  aUcr3 
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after,  Cicero  raifed  the  Roman  literature 
to  fuch  perfection,  that  he  alone  may  be  op- 
pofed  to  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  Aris- 
totle. In  hiflory,  Sallust,  C.  Netos, 
and  C^sar,  excelled  even  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  Xenofkon.  Then  arofe 
Virgil  at  once  to  equal  Theocritus,  He- 
sioD  and  Homer.  Horace,  not  inferior 
perhaps  to  the  Greeks  in  the  ode,  intro- 
duced a  fpecies  of  fatire  unknown  even  to 
them.  In  elegy,  TibX^lus  and  Proper- 
Tius  exprefled  all  the  paffion,  tenderaefs  and 
gallantry  of  Callimachus. 

IV,  and  V.  But  notwithflanding  thefe 
efforts,  however  great,  the  Greeks  were  ftill 
pofiefledof  almoftthe  whole  merit  of  inven- 
tion. Had  the  generality  of  the  Greek 
authors  come  down  to  our  time,  as  a  few  en- 
tire ones  and  fome  fragments  have,  the  world, 
I  am  convinced,  would  be  fatisfied  that  the 

Latin 
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Latin  authors  have  done  little  more  than 
copy  the  poetical  beauties  of  the  formei, 
if  we  except  a  few  alterations  and  allufions 
to  their  own  hiflory  and  government.  The 
comedies  of  Plautus  and  Teren'ce,  it  is 
well  known,  are  for  the  mod  part  bor- 
rowed,  even   to  the  laft   fcene,  from   Me- 

NANDER,    EpICHARMUS,    DiPHILUS,     PhI- 

LEMON,  and  others  ;  and  Cicerq  confirms 
me  in  the  fuppofition  (6)  that  Accius,  Pa- 
cuviuis,  and  the  other  tragic  poets  or 
Rome  imitated, -in  the  fame  manner,  So- 
phocles and  Euripides.  How  much 
was  even  Cicero  himfelf  indebted  to 
PANiETius,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and 
Theophrastus  !  His  philofophical  writings 
are  little  more  than  a  compilation  from  them  j 
and  almoft  every  thing  ingenious  or  valuable 
in  his  Art  of  Rhetoric  he  had  from  A* 
EiSTOTLE,  as  he  himfelf  informs  us,  in  the 
(6)  Cicer,  Academic,  lib,  i,  cap.  3» 

perfon 
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perfon  of  Anthony,  in  the  fecond  book  de 
Oratore.  Every  body  knows  the  afliftance 
which  Virgil  had  from  Theocritus  in 
his  eclogues,  and  the  colIe6tions  he  made  for 
his  Georgics  from  the  authors  upon  agricul- 
ture. His  i^NEiD  (7;,  likewife,  is  well  known 
to  be  nothing  more  than  Homer's  two  poems 
interwoven  into  one.  Virgil,  indeed,  adapt- 
ing the  fentiments  to  monarchy,  the  newform  of 
government,  civiiifedhis  heroes,  who,  in  reali- 
ty, v/ere  not  more  modern  than  thofeof  his  maf- 
ter,  andreprefented  theminrilight  moreagree- 
ble  to  the  manners  of  his  own  times  j  whereas 
the  other  had  drawn  them  rude  and  limple,  as 
they  certainly  were  a  thoufand  years  before  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  But  if  Virgil  is  fu- 
perior  to  Homer  in  accuracy  and  art,  it 
mull  be  confeffed  that  the  invention  and 
imagery  belong    entirely    to     other.      We 

(7)  Vid.    Scallg.    Poet,  lib.    5.  cap.    7,    et    Vofs.   de 
imiut. 

cannot 
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cannot  trace  fo  clofe  an  imitation  In  Horace^ 
Catullus,  or  Tibullus,  as  the  Greek  po- 
ets fromwhom  thefe  probably  borrowed  are  now 
loft.  But  if  we  may  judge  from  the  poem  of  Be- 
renice's hair,  which  Catullus  took  from 
Callimachusj  his  ode  from  Sappho,  a 
fragment  of  which  in  the  original  Longinus 
has  tranfmitted  to  us  ;  the  elegy  againft  Ieis, 
which  Ovid  borrovv^cd  from  Callimachus; 

the  odes,    "  Quem   virum,    aut  heroa 

"  Nunc  eft  bibendum — Defcende  caelo,  et 
**  die  age  tibia. — Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri," 
jn  which  we  find  that  Horace  has  imitated 
Pindar,  ALCiEus,  Alcman,  and  Calli- 
MACHUs,  it  is  probable  that  in  many  other 
places  they  have  done  the  fame. 

Nothing  is  farther  from  my  defign  than 
either  to  prove  the  neceftity  of  imitation,  or 
to  lay  down  rules  for  it.  But  I  muft  obferve 
that  nature,  which  is  the  only  true  fource  of 

com- 
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compofition,  being  in  all  ages  uniform,  men 
of  the  greateft  talents  often  undefignedly  ufc 
the  fame  fentiments  5  which,  however,  defer- 
vedly  acquire  the  reputation  of  novelty  from 
the  manner  and  language  in  which  they  arc 
exprefTed.  Thus  when  Lucretius,  (8) 
pROPERTius,  (9)  and  Horace  (iq)  pre- 
tend to  be  the  authors  of  a  new  fpecies  of 
poetry,  it  mull  only  be  underflood  that  they 
were    the  iirft  Romans   v/ho  attempted  to 

(8)  Avia  pieiidum  peragro  loca  nuUius  ante 

Trita  folo,  &c.  Lucret.  lib.  I. 

(9)  Primus  ego  ingredior  puro  de  fonte  facerdos 
Italaper  Graios  orgia  ferre  choros.  Propert,  lib.  3.  elcg.  it 

(10)  Carmlna  non  prius 
Audita 

Virginibus  puerifque  canto.  Horat.  od.  i.  lib,  3.. 

Dicar, 

Princeps,  ^oluim  carmen  ad  Italos 

DedyxlfTe  modes.  Ibid,  od,  ult, 

Non  ante  vulgatas  perartes 

Verba  loquor  focianda  chordi»i  lib.  4.  od.  9. 

treat 
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treat  phllofophy  in  verfe,  to  write  odes  or 
eleo-ies ;  fince  it  is  evident  that  Lucretius, 
in  particular,  did  nothing  but  iiluftrate  the 
dodrines  of  Epicurus. 

It  is  true  that  fatire,  which  LuciLius  in- 
troduced, and  Horace  refined,  was,  if  wc 
except  a  few  traces  of  it  in  the  ancient  co- 
medy, (ii)  utterly  unknown  to  the  Greeks, 
Many  epiftles  and  odes  of  Horace  are  like- 
wife  entirely  his  own ;  thofe,  for  inflance, 
whofe  fubjed  is  the  hiftory, grandeur,  and  ma- 
jefty  of  the  Roman  republic  and  government. 

It  muft,  however,  be  remarked,  that  ly- 
ric, as  well  as  elegiac,  epiflolary,  fatiri'C, 
and  epigrammatic  poetry,  the  fubje<Sl  of 
which  may  be  any  trifling  fail  or  charadler, 
or  a  particular  paflion,  comprehend  a  greater 
variety  and  extent  than  either  comedy,  tragedy, 
or  the  epopee.     In  thefe  the  manners  fhould 

(ii)  Kor.  lib.  I.  fat.  4. 

ali 
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all  be  common  and  univerfal,  and  the  minute 
afFe£lions  employ  but  an  inconfiderble  part. 

Hence,  in  fuch  little  poems  any  one  en- 
dued with  an  happy  imagination,  and 
a  brilliant  wit,  may  fucceed  if  at  the  fame 
time  he  is  poflefTed  of  that  fimplicity  and 
purity  of  ftyle,  that  elegance  of  expreflion, 
that  natural  gentility,  which  we  admire  in 
Catullus  and  Tibullus,  in  the  fatires, 
epiftles,  and  many  of  the  odes  of  Horace. 

VI.  As  there  are  never  wanting  licentious 
and  ambitious  minds,  who  efteem  the  fimple 
and  natural,  low  and  mean,  and  contemn 
every  thing  but  what  is  uncommon,  hence 
proceeds  the  fall  of  literature,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  tafte. 

This  it  was  that  extinguifhed  in  lefs  than 
a  century  after  Latin  literature  had  re- 
ceived its  firft  luftre  from  Cicero,  Cjesar, 
and  Terence,  that  charadleriftic  fnnplicity^ 

which 
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which  appeared  To  eminent  in  thefe  authors, 
and  in  Sallust,  Livy,  Nepos,  Virgil, 
TiBULLUs,  and  Horace. 

VII.  The  firfl  ftep  towards  the  decline 
of  tafte  was  taken  even  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, nay  by  the  principal  literati  of  the 
age.  AsiNius  Pollio,  M-ECMiiASy  and 
Messala  Corvinus,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, paved  the  way  for  the  corruption  of 
eloquence,  Propertius  for  that  of  poetry. 
Not  that  thefe  authors  were  undeferving  of 
applaufe,  but  this  fatal  efFedl  flowed  from  the 
prejudices  which  their  works  infmuated  into 
their  admirers.  Asinius  Pollio,  who  ne- 
ver ceafed  carping  at  Cicero,  whom  he 
fometimesj  however,  awkwardly  praifed  for 
the  fake  of  decorum,  greatly  conduced  to 
wean  the  Romans  from  that  fountain. of 
Latin  oratory  ;  and  his  fon  Asinius  Gal- 
lup,   who  wrote  a  book  exprefsly   againft 

CiCEROj 
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Cicero,  fufficiently  fhews  to  what  a  height 
a  contempt  of  the  fathers  of  true  and  folld 
eloquence  had  already  fprung  up.  From 
Seneca  and  Quintilian  we  learn  the  ef- 
feminacy of  Mec-SNAs's  ftylci  and  Messa- 
LA  carried  his  expreflions  to  fuch  rhetorical 
reiinement  and  delicacy,  that  his  imitators 
could  not  but  fall  into  the  moft  glaring  af- 
fectation. Tiberius  Cjesar,  v/hofe  ora- 
tions were  taxed  with  affectation  even  by  his 
uncle  Augustus  (12),  was  one  of  thefe  ; 
and  his  poetry,  by  an  imitation  of  Eupho- 
RION,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  be- 
came obfcure  from  exceifive  care.  Proper- 
Tius,  as  I  hinted  above,  had  already  intro- 
duced pedantry  and  obfcurity  into  the  Latin 
poetry.  Neglecting  th'at  natural  purity 
which  we  admire  in  Tieullus,  he  filled  his 
eleo-ies  with  endlefs  allufions  to  fable.  In 
this  he  followed  Philetas  the  Grecian, 

(12)  Sueton,  in  Tib.  cap.  70.  &  in  Auguft.  cap.  86. 

wh© 
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who  from   too  ambitious  a  dlfplay  of  his  ge- 
nius and  learning  v/as  reckoned  by  the  an- 
cients inferior  to  Callimachus.     On  the 
onehand  Propertius  (although,  confidered 
by   himfelf,  he  deferves  an  honourable  place 
among  the  Latin  poets)  induced  many  wri- 
ters, in  order  to  {how  theirlearning,  to  attempt 
his  manner,  which,  as  it  is  more  full  of  allu- 
fions  and  erudition,  is  Icfs  natural  and  agree- 
able ;  on   the  other,  there   is   reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  Ovid,  who  had  undoubtedly  a  great 
and  happy    genius,     encouraged    others   to 
publifh,  with  an   afFedled  negligence,  what- 
ever their  luxuriant  imagination  fuggefted. 
Ovid  was   undoubtedly  fuperior  to  all  the 
poets  of  the  Augustan  age  in  genius  and 
poetical  fancy  :  but  by  his  licentious  flights, 
and  overcharging  his  pidlures  with  colouring, 
he  paffed  the  bounds  of  propriety  and  nature, 
and  was  lefs  efteemed   than  any  of  them. 
Although  his  ftyle,  therefore,  had  not  been 

fo 
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fo  refined,  his  conceits  not  fo  extravagant, 
it  may  be  eafily  conceived  what  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  his  iefs  ingenious 
imitators. 

VlII.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  impofTible 
to  find  a  teftimony  of  greater  authority,  or 
in  my  opinion  a  more  probable  reafon,  for 
the  fudden  change  of  the  Rum  an  literature, 
than  that  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  who 
lived  at  that  time,  that  is,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  This  hif- 
torian  not  only  fliews  by  his  own  laboured 
periods  and  refinement,  unlike  the  bold 
and  noble  fimplicity  of  Cjesar  and  Sal- 
lust,  but  I'ikewife  exprefsly  declares,  that 
in  his  time  literature  was  already  vifibly  on 
the  decline.  Hence  he  takes  occafion  to 
confider  v/hy  both  in  Rome  and  Athens 
the  fine  arts,  after  attaining  the  highefl  per- 
fedion,  had  fo  fuddenly  decayed  j  and  gives 

a  reafon 
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a  reafon  which.  In  my  opinion,  ought  to 
have  been  adopted  by  all  who  have  fince 
written  on  that  fubjeft.  But  fome  of  thefe, 
particularly  the  Abbe  Dubos  (13),  em- 
ploying themfelves  in  maintaining  the  influ- 
ence of  phyfical  caufes  on  literary  revolutions, 
frcfluently  neglect  every  thing  that  does  not 
correfpond  with  their  particular  fyftem.  *'  E- 
**  mulation,"  fays  Paterculus  (14),  "  is 
"  the  nurfe  of  genius;  fometimes  envy, 
*'  fometimes  admiration,  fpurs  us  on,  whilft 
'*  that  which  is  eagerly  followed  by  all,  na- 
"  turally  arrives  at  perfecStion.  How  diiE- 
"  cult  is,  it  to  flop  at  any  height  !  What- 
*'  ever  no  longer  advances,  muft  inevitably 
"  retreat  (15).  As  at  firft  we  glowed 
*'  with  the  ambition  of  furpafTing  or  equal- 

(13)  Reflex  :  fur  la  poefie.  patt  2.  ubi  fupra, 

(14)  Hift,  Rom.  lib.  I.   prope  fm. 

(15)  Difficilifque  inperfeao    mora    eft;     Haturallterque^ 
quod  jroccdcre  non  poUft,  rcceiit, 
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••'  ling  thofe  we  imagined  our  fuperiors,  fo 

"  when  our    hopes  are  blafted  our  ardour 

"  cools,  and   we  give   over  the   purfult   of 

''  what  we  defpair  to  overtake,     Hence  we 

*'  leave  the  beaten  track  for  paths  hitherto 

"  unexplored,    where     novelty    may    raife 

'*  us   from  obfcurity,   and    imm.ortalife   our 

*'  name." 

During  and  after  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
the  itch  of  refinement  in  ftyle  increafed  to 
an  immoderate  degree  both  in  profe  an<l 
verfe.  Some  even  boafted  that  their  pe- 
riods were  ib  fmooth  they  might  be  fung  and 
danced  to  (i6).  In  fine,  an  univerfal  afFec- 
tation  of  conceit,  and  pomp  of  ftyle,  pre- 
vailed in  every  fpecies  of  compofition  ;  and 
the  Romans  in  general  were  already  dif- 
gufled  with  the  fimplicity  of  the  ancients. 

(i6)  Laudis  Sc  glorise  &  ingenii  loco  plerlque  ja£lant, 
cantari  faltarique  commentarios  fuo$,  Dial,  d«  aauf.  co»- 
mp.  eloq.  p.  6 10, 

Cali- 
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Caligula's  refolution  to  deflroy  the 
works  of  Virgil  and  Livy,  the  one  for 
want  of  genius  and  learning,  the  other  for 
coldnefs  and  negligence  of  ftyle  (17),  has 
been  generally  numbered  among  the  extra^'a- 
gances  of  that  emperor.  But  were  the  mat- 
ter maturely  confidered,  it  would  appear, 
that  this  ftrange  opinion  was  common  to  tht 
literati  of  that  age.  Indeed  the  admirers  oi 
LucAN,  a  poet  replete  with  bombaft,  njuft 
necefTarily  contemn  the  natural  finiplicity  of 
Virgil  ;  nor  is  it  furprifmg  that  Livy  fhould 
appear  languid  and  negligent  to  the  lovers  of 
the  rapidity,  refinement,  and  concifenefs  of 
Velleius  Patercuius,  though  among  the 
leaft  faulty  of  his  age.  The  notion,  therefore, 
that  the  corruption  of  Latin  eloquence  fprung 
from  Seneca  is  rather  univeifal  than  true. 
The  falfity  of  it  is  plain  even  from  his 
own  works,  in  many  places  of  which  he  men- 

;i7)  S'.iet.  in  C^lip.  cap*  3S, 
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tions  writers  who  had  deviated  from  the 
fl:andard  eftabiiilied  in  the  age  of  Cicero  ; 
and  he  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  {tw  to  procure  a  name  by  an 
over-laboured  ftyle,  was  the  only  caufe  of 
this  corruption.  "  The  mind",  fays  he,  "  ac- 
*'  cuftomed  to  defpife  what  is  ufual,  experts 
*'  novelty  even  in  common  difcourfe,'*  It 
cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  this  very 
Seneca  was  fo  far  from  endeavouring  to 
bring  back  the  Roman  literati  into  the 
paths  of  tafte,  that  he  even  accelerated  its 
dellruaion.  The  beginning  of  Petronius's 
fatire  is  thought  to  be  levelled  at  him  un- 
der the  name  of  Agamemnon  the  De- 
claimer.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Se- 
KECA  was  himfelf  greatly  infeded  with 
thofe  very  corruptions  which  he  cenfured  in 
others;  as  in  like  manner.  Father  Daniel 
Bartoli  (i8)  of  the  lafl  century,  a  man 

(18)  V,  L'Huomo  di  lettere  paxti  2f  y^iio  iJ  fine. 

eminent 
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eminent  in  the  republic  of  letters,  uiiac*- 
countably  fell  into  thofe  very  points  and 
conceits  which  he  (o  defcrvedly  and  fofuccefs- 
fully  reproved  in  others.  Yet  Seneca  was 
reckoned  the  principal  literary  genius  of  his 
age.  All  who  afpired  to  a  reputation  for 
letters  ranked  themfelves  in  the  number  of 
his  followers.  But  none  had  that  happy  ge- 
nius which  rendered  him,  if  not  equal  to  tke 
ancients,  at  leaft  deferving  of  confiderablc 
praife  among  the  moderns  ;  for  which 
rcafon  none  approached  him  in  his 
good  qualities,  alnioft  all  exceeded  him  in 
his  faults.  QuintiLian's  opinion  of  him 
is  known  to  every  one,  therefore  needlefs  to 
be  here  repeated  (19). 

IX.  It  ought  ever  to  be  remem.bered 
to  the  honour  of  Ph.^drus  and  Cornelius 
Celsus,  that  they  alone,  amidft  the  general 

(19)  laftit.  Orat.  lib.  X.  cap.  i,  circa  f;ncm> 
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depravity,  preferved  their  tafte  uncorrupted. 
The  latter  coaipiled  an  ufeful  treatlfe  of  phy* 
fic  in  a  chafteftyle,  and  fuited  to  the  fubjeil, 
which  he  well  knew  could  alone  fecure  him 
a  lading  reputation,  without  hunting  after 
the  ornaments  ufed  by  other  writers,  who 
Vv'anted  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  the  an- 
cients by  refinement  rather  than  by  no- 
velty of  fubjeci:.  Perhaps  Celsus,  who 
was  rather  a  man  of  letters  than  a  phyfician, 
chofe  medicine,  not  from  any  particular  in- 
clination to  the  art,  but  bccaufe  there  was 
no  other  branch  of  learning  untouched  ;  and 
would  have  applied  himfelf  to  compile  from 
Plato,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  or  fome 
other  Greek,  author,  as  he  did  from  Hippo- 
crates, had  he  not  been  anticipated  by  for- 
mer wiiters.  PhuEdrus,  who  wrote  fables, 
a  fjecies  of  poetry  which  no  Roman  had 
bitVerto  attempted,  was  felicitous  of  no 
other  ornament,  but  that  elegant  fimplicity 

and 
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and  purity  of  ftyle  which  appear  (o  con- 
fpicuous  in  his  writings.  Yet  fo  uncommon 
was  this  natural  elegance  become,  that  the 
works  of  Phtedrus  were  fcarce  known  ;  in 
fo  much  that  Seneca  feems  either  not  to 
have  ken  them,  or  if  he  had,  that  they  had 
efcaped  his  memory  (21)  :  for  the  literati 
of  that  age,  defpifing  fimplicity  and  nature, 
efteemed  only  figurative,  fententious,  and  in 
a  word,  falfe,  and  afFe£led  beauties. 

(ai)  Non  audeo  te  ufque  eo  perducercj  ut  fabellas,  Ae- 
fopeos  logos,  intentatum  Romanh  ingeniis  opus,  follta  tibi  v«- 
nuftatc  6onne^a«,  Sen.  d«  canfol.  *d  Polyb.  cap,  17, 
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CHAP.      III. 

I.  Revival  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature 
under  Trajan  and  the  Antonini.  II. 
•Golden  cge  of  the  Law.  III.  Why  its  fro- 
feffors  excelled  their  contemporaries  in  Jlylc*^ 
IV.  Golden  age  of  letters  among  the  Chris- 
T I A'^  fathers.  V.  The  Barbarous^  Jrabick. 
end  Scholajiic  ages,  VI,  Scarcity  of  books 
and  its  effe£is. 


w. 


HETHER  the  height  of  depravity 
paved  the  way  for  amendment,  or  the  ob- 
iirudion  which  the  fine  arts  met  with  from 
the  tyranny  of  Nero,  and  the  civil  wars  of 
his  fuccefTors,  difpofed  mankind  to  refume 
their  literary  ftudies  with  redoubled  vigour; 
certain  it  is,  that  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
genius  and  tafte  again  remarkably  fiourilhed. 
This  refortnatiocx  made    its  firft   appearance 

under 
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under   Vespasian,  equally  the  encouragcf 
of  learning  and  impofture  ;  and   continuing 
without  any  great  luftre   under  Titus  and 
DoMiTiAN,    the   patron   of    Quintiliak, 
that   great   reilorer   of  tafte,  and    immortal 
mafter  of  eloquence,  attained  great  eminence, 
under  Trajan,  the  colleague  and  fucceflbr 
of  Nerva.     The  ftyle  at  this  time,  though 
fcarce  worthy  of  the  Ciceronian  age,  had, 
however,  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  merit. 
The  honours  which  Trajan  conferred  upon 
Tacitus,  Pliny,  Plutarch,   and  Diojf 
Chrysostom,  and  the  difregard  he  expref- 
fed    for   Juvenal  and  Martial,  authors 
rather  ingenious  and  brilliant  than  judicious 
and  ufeful,  fhew  what  an  uncorrupted  tafte 
that    great   emperor    poirefled.      If,   in    this 
age  and  that    of  the  Antonini    there  ap- 
peared   no  orators    or    poets,    to    compare 
with  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  or  even 
AsiNius  Pollio,  and  Lysias,  becaivfe  poe- 
D  4.  tica 
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tical  fubje^^s   had    already   been   exhaufted, 
and  a  defpotic  government  had  choaked  up 
the    channels   of  popular  declamation ;  yet 
there  certainly  were  works  which,  at  any  pe- 
riod, may  be  read  and  ftudied  with  advantage. 
The  heathen  writers  of  thofe  times,  though 
many  of  them  deeply  tin(fturcd  v^ith  fuper- 
ftition   and   impiety,    difcovered    a    philofo- 
phical  fpirit,  joined  to  an  immenfe  erudition, 
and  exquifite  delicacy  of  judgment.     Of  this 
the  works  of  Tacitus,  Quintilian,  Plu- 
tarch,    LuciAN,     the    younger    Pliny, 
Athen^us,  Aulus  Gellius,  Pausanias, 
Dion  Cassius,  and  Longinus  are  undeni* 
able  evidences.     Thefe   authors,   fometimcs 
complain,  indeed,   of  the    corrupt   flyle  of 
their  cotemporaries.     But  this  was  a  misfor- 
tune common  to  the  golden  ages  of  Ath;ens 
and  Rome,  and  to  every  age  in   which   let- 
ters have  flourifhed  ;  as  the  arts  can  never 
be    ennobled    by  genius,    if  they    are   not 

like- 
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Jikewife  debafed  by  a  crowd  of  (hallow  wit- 
lings, who,  with  all  their  efforts,  will  never 
rife  above  their  original  mediocrity. 

I  HAVE  hitherto  fpoken  of  the  belles-fet^ 
tres  only,  which,  though  remarkably  emi- 
nent under  Trajan  and  the  Antonini, 
were  not  the  only  fludy  that  rendered  that 
a  memorable  period  in  the  annals  or"  learning. 
Although  later  experiments  have  brought  the 
ancient  pra<5tice  into  difrepute,  yet  Galen 
is  flill  efleemed  by  ieveral  of  the  moft 
eminent  phyficians.  (i)  He  v/as  the  au- 
thor of  many  ufeful  inventions  j  and  if  in- 
ferior to  Hippocrates  in  utility  and 
judgment,  was  undoubtedly  much  moie 
full  and  methodical  :  and  M.  de  Buffon 
(2)  fcrupies  not  to  prefer  the  Natural  Hiilory 
of  Pliny  to  the  generality  of  our  m^odeui 
fyftems. 

(i)  Boerhaav.  &  Haller,  in  meth.  ftud.  medic, 

(z)  Um\i:i  ds  ;raitsr  J'hift.  natur.  oag,  64. 
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II.   But  this  period   chicHy  deferves   im 
mortality  for  the  perfe<Stion  which  jurifpru- 
dence   attained. 


In  the  infancy  of  the  warldy  equity  and 
natural  reafon  fupplied  the  place  of  law,  and 
prevented  its  improvement  to  that  degree  of 
perfeftion  il  ftemed  to  require.  In  thofe 
days  the  legiflative  branch  feems  to  have 
h^^n  in  higher  honour  than  the  judicial. 
The  laws  were  not  always  agreeable  to 
equity  ;  and  the  law-givers,  confining  them- 
fclves  to  general  cafes,  took  little  care  to  deter- 
jninc  private  controverfies,  upon  which  depend 
the  quiet  and  fecurity  of  individuals,  which  is 
ehe  only  bond  of  civil  fociety,  and  the  only  in- 
tention of  all  legal  authority.  In  Greece,  as 
well  as  the  more  ancient  eaftern  nations,  a  fuf- 
ficient  fenfe  of  equity  prevailed  to  diftinguifh 
between  right  and  wrong  in  any  difference. 
The  Arsopagus  of  Athens  has  preferved  a- 

venerable 
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venerable  name  in  all  ages  and  nations :  yet 
except  this  general  reputation  it  does  not' 
appear  that,  even  in  that  court,  they  ac- 
cuftomed  themfelves  to  an  accurate  invefti- 
gation  of  truth;  the  judges  being  more  re- 
markable for  feverity  and  integrity  than 
learning  and  penetration.  It  was  Rome 
that,  by  applying  thofe  feeds  of  jurifpru- 
dence,  which  fhc  had  received  from  Greece, 
to  particular  cafes,  ennobled  and  enlarged 
this  important  fcience.  The  principal  citi- 
zens publicly  profefTed,  in  that  capital  of 
the  world,  to  aflift  litigants  not  only  in  the 
courts  of  juftice,  but  likewife  in  the  drawing 
up  of  their  writings.  Thecuftom,  however,  of 
pleading  at  the  bar  with  pomp  and  energy  of 
expreilion,  and  paffionate  declamation,  often 
baffled  reafon,  and  rendered  contemptible  the 
more  fterile  and  dry  obfervers  of  the  forms  of 
law.  The  feditious  condud  of  the  tribunes,  and 
the  diverfity  of  the  Praetorian  edicts  likevvi.y 
D  6  rcndxept 
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rendered  jurifprudence  in  fome  degree  difor- 
derly.  (i)  But  the  firft  emperors,  intent 
upon  confirming  defpotifm,  endeavoured  to 
new-model  and  regulate  the  law,  and  there- 
fore^ by  dignities  and  honours,  courted  the 
favour  and  affiilance  of  its  profeiTors. 
Augustus,  Vespasian,  and  Adrian  in 
particular,  made  many  remarkable  innova- 
tions j  and  afterwards  under  the  Antonini 
it  was  more  than  ever  eflablifhed,  regulated, 
and  illullrated. 

IIL  Without  mentioning  the  laws 
€na(5led,  renewed,  or  amended  by  the  above 
emperors,  I  cannot  help  obferving  that 
about  a  century  and  a  half  after  Cicero,  the 
lawyers  wrote  purer  Latin  than  any  other 
authors  fmce  the  Augustan  age.  This 
will  appear  upon  a   comparifon   of  JusTi- 

^(t)  v.  Dion.  Cafs.  lib,  36,     Heinec,  blft.  j'ur,  civ.  lib.  i. 
cip.  3.  paragr.  68^ 
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nian's  pandects,  and  the  few  remaining 
fragments  of  A.  Gellius,  with  the  law- 
writings  of  that  father  of  Roman  elo- 
quence. 

Upon  due  examination,  far  from  feemin<T 
ftrange,  this  elegance  will  be  found  entirely- 
agreeable  to  my  pofition,  that  language  is 
always  beft  when  ornaments  are  lead  afFccf^- 
cd,  and  figurative,  or  pointed  expreffions 
moft  ftudioufly  avoided  j  and  that  we  are 
chiefly  obnoxious  to  thefe  falfe  beauties, 
when  literature  has  attained  a  certain  degree 
of  form  and  perfedion.  Now  we  mufl  ob- 
ferve  that  though  the  civil  law  was  cultivated 
among  the  Romans  fome  centuries  before 
the  downfal  of  the  republic,  yet  little  or 
nothing  was  written  upon  thait  fubjciSi^, 
the  opinions  of  the  lawyers  being  verbally 
delivered  by  way  of  private  advice.  MuTius 
SciEVOLA    and    Aquix,ius    Gallus    only 

kept 
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kept  minutes  of  the  anfwers  they  gave  ihe'ii 
clients;  and  Servius  Sulpicius,  a  cotem- 
porary  of  Cicero  (i),  only  Golle6led  a  num- 
ber of  the  written  refponfes  of  his  mafters. 
They  v/ere  befides,  fo  unpolifhed,  fo  un- 
digefted,  fo  replete  with  the  ancient  forms, 
that  Cicero,  befides  declaring  on  every  oc- 
eafion  his  contempt  of  them,  and  his  forrovv 
for  the  diforder  under  which  jurifprudence 
laboured  in  his  tim.e,  wrote  a  book  exprefsly 
to  point  out  a  method  to  reduce  the  civil 
law  into  an  art.  (2)  Labeo  Antistius, 
AtheiusCapito,  Alfenus  Varus,  Tre- 
BATius  Teota,  and  Tubero,  the  difciples 
of  Sulpicius  in  the  reign  of  Augustus; 
Masurius  Sabinus,  in  that  of  Tiberius  ; 
Sempronius  Proculus,  and  Cassiu* 
LoNGiNUS,  under  Claudius,    wrote,  it  is 

(1)  V.  Helnec.  hlft.  jur.  civ.  lib,  i,  cap,  3,  paragr,  135, 

(z)  A,  Cell,  lib.  1.  cap.  azr 

true^ 
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true,    fome     pretty    eminent    works     uport 
that   fcience.  (i)      But  their    compofitions 
were  either  tinctured   with  the  ancient  in- 
elegance, or  had  been  rendered  obfolete  by 
the   new  inftitutions  of    the  emperors )  for 
the  lawyers,  who  flouriflied  under  the  An- 
TONiNi,  found,  to  their  great   happinefy,  a 
new  and  immenfe  field  to  cultivate.     Skilled 
in  the  Latin  language  by  the  ftudy  of  the 
ancients,  and  imprefled  with  the  importance 
of  the  fubje(Sl,  which  rejected  all  fuperfluous 
graces,    they  were  enabled    to   write   with 
dignity  and  purity,    upwards   of  a   century 
after  every  other  fpecies  of  compofition  had 
fallen     into     numberlefs    corruptions  :     fo 
true   is  it,  that  any  writer  who  thoroughly 
underftands  his  fubje£l,  and  labours  not  un- 
der a  poverty   of  expreffion,  will  pleafe  the 
snore,  the  lefs  he  endeavours  to  refine  his 

(.*}  V,  CI,  Brunf,  Diff,  4,  In  jus  civile* 
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ftyle  with  new  exprefllons  and  far-fetched 
ornaments.  Add  to  this,  that  as  they  ex- 
pounded the  laws  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
new  government  and  conftitution  of  the  em- 
pire, their  works  became  more  generally  ufe- 
ful  than  thofe  of  the  ancients ;  and  this,  per- 
haps, may  be  the  reafon  which  induced  Tri- 
BONIANUS,  in  his  compilation  of  the  pan- 
deft,  to  prefer  the  more  modern  lawyers  to 
thofe  of  the  age  of  Cicero. 

The  civilians  of  the  fecond  century  merit 
the  higheft  piiife  for  having  employed  phi- 
lofophy,  not  in  the  idle  fubtilties  of  meta- 
phyfics,  but  in  regulating  the  adions  of  man- 
kind, and  determining  the  limits  of  meum 
and  TUUM,  thofe  grand  fprings  of  a£tion  in 
the  moral  world.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
philofophers,  who  lived  at  or  foon  after  this 
time,  as  Apuleius,  Plotinus,  Porphyry, 
and  jAMBLieus   are  no  kfs    bhmable   for 

barely 
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barely  repeating  what  had  fo  often  been  faid 
before,  and  for  multiplying  the  ufelefs  refine- 
ments, whilft  they  neglected  the  noble  gran- 
deur, of  Plato,  and  the  accurate  folidity  of 
Aristotle. 

The  literati,  as  Libanius  and  Auso- 
Nius,  who,  under  the  protecSlion  of  the 
emperor  Julian,  attempted  to  raife  litera- 
ture now  almoft  funk  to  the  ground,  re- 
fembled  the  ancient  poets  and  orators  in  the 
fame  degree  that  Jamblicus,  and  Por- 
phyry refembled  Plato  and  Aristotle, 

IV,  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  I/IBA- 
Nius  (the  mafter  of  Basil  and  Chry- 
sostome)  and  the  heathen  philofophers  of 
this  period,  contributed  not  a  little  to  haften 
the  perfection  which  chriftian  literature  fooa 
after  attained,  by  exciting  ccclefiaftics  to  a 
habit  of  ftudy  and  compofition.  Thus  every 
age,  in  which  any  fpur  is  given  to  genius, 

either 
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either  gives  birth   t®,  improves,  or  perfect* 
feme  branch  of  knowledge.- 

The  age  of  Theodosius  then,  in  which 
the  profane  ftudies  were  not  entirely  negle^l- 
ed,  fince  it  gave  birth  to  Claudian   and 
Macrobius,  is  memorable  chiefly  for  eccle- 
fiaftical   writers.     When   it  became  necef- 
fary  to  confute  the  errors  of  the  Asians, 
Nestorians,  Pelagians,  and  other  here- 
tics of  the  the  fourth  century ;  and  when  the 
peace  and   protedion  which  the  church,  by 
the  favour  of  the  emperors,    then   enjoyed, 
afforded  an   opportunity   to  difpute  on  the 
myfleries   of  religion  with  greater  fecurity, 
there  appeared  many  learned  as  well   as  elo- 
quent difcourfes    upon  every  article  of  the 
chriflian  fyflem:  and  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Jerome,  Gregory  Nazianzene,  Basil, 
and  Chyrsostome  have  always  been  confi- 
dered  as  the  moft  illuftrious  fathers  of  the  ca- 
tholic 
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tholic  faith,  the  moft  perfect  models  of  chrif- 
tian  eloquence.  As  the  civilians  under 
Trajan  were  the  firft  literati  of  their  age, 
and  have  become  the  guides  of  all  fucceeding 
lawyers,  fo  the  ecclefiaflical  writers  under 
Theodosius,  not  only  difplayed  an  immenfe 
fund  of  theological  erudition,  but  were  like- 
wife  the  moft  elegant  writers  of  Greek  and 
Latin  in  the  age  they  lived. 

V,  The  invafion  of  the  barbarians,  be- 
fides  totally  ruining  the  wefterji,  greatly 
weakened  the  power  of  the  eaftern  empire, 
and  brought  deftrudlion  upon  the  arts  and 
fciences.  They  foon  revived,  however, 
under  Charlemagne,  though  ftill  infi- 
nitely (hort  of  that  vigour  which  they  attain- 
ed, not  only  under  Augustus,  but  even  un- 
der Trajan  and  the  Antonini,  Nor  was 
ecclefiaftical  learning  by  any  means  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  cultivated  as  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
D  3  centuries. 
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centuries,  though  the  ftudy  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies was  improved  and  reduced  to  a  bet- 
ter form  and  order. 

The  Arabs  foon  after  over-run  Spain, 
and  with  many  idle,  abftrufe  fubtilties,  with 
which  they  tainted  the  arts  and  fciences  in 
Europe,  introduced  fome  things  which 
were  afterwards  of  the  greateft  ufe,  efpecially 
to  the  mathematics.  To  them  we  are 
indebted  for  arithmetic;  and  algebra,  if 
not  invented,  is  juftly  fuppofed  to  have 
been  at  leaft  reflored  and  improved  by 
them.  But  the  Europeans  reaped  little 
prefent  advantage  from  the  fciences  which 
the  Arabs  introduced  or  revived  in  the  Weft. 
The  endlefs  fpeculations  and  comments  u- 
pon  Aristotle  and  his  philofophy,  which 
in  thefe  days  of  politenefs  and  erudition  are 
negle6led  or  ridiculed,  were  in  thofe  of  bar- 
barifm  and  ignorance  univerfally  renowned. 

The 
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The  fame  of  the  learned  Arabs,  their  wri- 
tings, their  erroneous  tenets,  v/hich  it  became 
neceflary  to  refute,  were  foon  divulged  over 
Europe  ;  and  probably  gave  rife  to  the 
Scholastic  divinity. 

The  primitive  fathers  wrote  upon  religi- 
ous fubjects,  only  as  the  neceflity  of  dif- 
proving  the  errors  of  paganifm  and  hcrefy 
required  5  and  for  many  ages  no  writer 
attempted  a  complete  theological  fyftem. 
This  might  be  partly  owing  to  the  neceflary 
avocations  of  the  bifliops  and  paftors,  then 
the  only  teachers  of  chriftianity,  which 
prevented  them  from  properly  digefling 
and  elucidating  all  its  parts,  and  obviating 
every  difficulty  that  might  occur.  But  after 
the  inftitution  of  univerfities,  the  do6tors  ia 
divinity,  a  degree  frequently  conferred  in- 
dependent of  the  paftoral  charge,  free  from 
every  other  care,  and  hackneyed  in  the 
fchools,  (whence  they  were  flyled  School- 
men) 
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men)  found  leifure  to  compile  entire  bodies 
of  divinity.  Some  of  thefe,  as  St.  Anselm 
and  Petrus  Lombardus,  and  afterwards 
St.  BoNAVENTURE  and  the  celebrated  St, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  befides  combating  the 
errors  current  at  that  time,  have  left  us 
many  ufeful  books  full  of  folid  learning. 
But  even  in  thefe,  it  muft  be  confefled,  by 
endeavouring  to  advance  too  far,  many  wan- 
dered from  the  right  path.  An  incredible 
number  of  do£lors  applied  themfelves  to 
write  commentaries  upon  Petrus  Lomear- 
Dus's  boQk  of  Sentences,  and  St.  Thomas's 
Sum  ;  which,  with  the  various  tenets  of  the 
fchools,  fo  debafed  that  facred  ftudy,  that 
the  more  difcerning,  even  before  the  general 
reftoration  of  literature,  as  Nicolaus  Cle- 
MANGius,  LuDovicus  ViVES  and  Eras- 
mus, univerfally  condemned  the  intolerable 
fubtilty  and  abftrufenefs  which  had  crept  into 
the  >vritings  of  the  divines, 

VI.  But 
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VI.  But  the  circumflances  of  the  times, 
which  in  a  great  meafure  deprived  the  literati 
of  a  poffibility  of  fuccefs,  Vv'ere  more  deplo- 
rable than  the  depraved  tafte  of  the  writers  : 
fince  the  greateft  genius  and  imagination, 
unaffifled  by  books,  will  only  ferve  to  ren- 
der a  performance  infipid.  The  more  fuch 
an  author  fhall  reafon,  and  the  more  he  fnall 
write,  the  more  will  his  fterility  difguft  ;  in 
thofe  fciences  particularly  which  require  a 
knowledge  of  antiquity.  To  difcover  there- 
fore the  caufe  of  the  univerfal  ignorance  of 
the  people,  and  of  thebarbaril'm  of  the  monks 
and  clergy,  the  only  pretenders  to  literature 
at  this  time,  we  need  only  reflect  upon  the 
amazing  fcarcity  of  books  over  all  Europe, 

The  Goths,  Vandals,  Lombards, 
and  other  barbarians  of  the  North,  who, 
from  the  fifth  century,  at  different  times, 
over-run    Italy,    France,    and    Spain, 

deflfoying 
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deftroylng  all  that  had  once  conftltuted  the 
majefty  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  empire, 
aimed  their  mercilefs  fury  chiefly  at  the  libra- 
ries, which  had  been  coUeded  in  the  more 
polifhed  ages,  either  in  the  houfes  of  the 
great,  or  in  the  churches  and  monafterles. 
Ignorant  of  Latin  and  Greek,  envying 
perhaps  the  unvanquifhed  nations  that  glory, 
if  they  did  not  wilfully  deftroy,  they  cer- 
tainly took  not  the  leaft  care  to  preferve, 
any  compofitions  in  thefe  languages.  In 
many  provinces  towards  the  end  of  the 
feventh  century,  fcarce  any  books  were  to 
be  found  ;  and  even  in  the  papal  library  at 
Rome  there  was  hardly  a  fufficient  number 
for  the  ufe  of  his  holinefs  himfelf,  as  appears 
from  the  anfwer  of  Pope  St.  Martin  (i) 
to  St.  Amandus  bifhop  of  Maestricht, 
who  had  fent  to  him  for  fome  from  the  re- 
motell  parts  of  Germany. 

(i)  Tom.  J5.  concil.  pag.  285.  cd,  Paris,  1641. 

LuPtJS 
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Lupus  abbot  of  Fervieres  (i)  found  it: 
neceflary  to  fend  two  of  his  monks  to  Pope 
Benedict  III,  to  beg  a  copy  of  Cicero 
de  OratorEj  Quintilian's  inllitution?, 
and  a  few  other  books.  Albert  abbot 
of  Gemblours  (2)5  who  with  incredible 
diligence  and  immenfe  expence  had  col- 
lected an  hundred  volumes  on  iheolo2:ica!, 
and  fifty  on  prophane  fubjecfts,  thought  h^ 
had  formed  a  great  library.  In  the  time  of 
St.  Gennadius  of  Astorga,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  books  had 
become  fo  fcarce  in  Spain,  that  one  and  the 
fame  copy  of  the  bible,  St.  Jerome's  epif- 
ties,  and  fome  volumes  of  rules,  offices,  and 
etymologies  often  ferved  fev^eral  different 
monafteries  (3).  And  to  complete  the  dc- 
flru<5lion   of  the    few    that    remained,    the 

(i)  Lup.  Ep.  apud  Baron,  ad  an.  856.  n.  8.  g.  10, 

(2)  Fleury  hift.  ecclefiaft.  lib.  58.  cap,  52. 

(3)  Flenry  hift,  ecdeftift.  Hb.  54.  cap,  54., 

E  prle.^5 
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priefts  and  monks,  unprovided  with  parch- 
ment fufficient  to  contain  the  offices  of  the 
church,  razed  the  original  writing  of  every 
book  of  which  they  did  not  underiland  the 
language,  or  faw  not  the  prefent  utility,  and 
fubftituted  pfalms,  anthems,  or  prayers.  I 
myfelf  remember  to  have  feen  in  a  certain 
monaftery  fome  of  thefe  ancient  colleiiions 
of  anthems,  in  which  I  could  ftil]  trace  the 
effaced  charaders. 

In  thofe  days,  the  colledor  of  a  few  loofe 
quotations  on  any  fubje6l  foon  became  an 
author  of  eminence.  What  would  now  bare- 
ly ferve  for  a  common-place  book,  was  then 
a  neceflary  and  commendable  work.  Nay 
fo  ineftimable  were  books  in  the  eyes  of 
their  pofleffors,  that  though  unintelligible  to 
themfelves  they  would  hardly  give  permiffion 
to    read   or  tranfcribe   any  part   of   them, 

aiid, 
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and,  led  they  fhould  be  ftolen,  fecured  therA 
with  chains  to  their  libraries. 


Even  Lomeardus  and  Gratian  gained 
their  great  reputation,  the  former,  merely  by 
colle6ling  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  as  a 
guide  in  divinity,  and  the  latter,  the  canons 
for  the  uk  of  the  bar.  Burcardus  bifliop 
of  Worms,  who  was  the  friend  of  abbot 
Albert,  and  had  free  acccfs  to  his  library, 
thought  he  could  not  better  improve  this  ad- 
vantage, than  by  compiling  that  collection 
of  canons  which  has  rendered  his  name  im- 
mortal. The  reputation  of  Bellovacensis, 
preceptor  and  librarian  to  St.  Lewis  king  of 
France  muft  be  afcribed  to  his  Mirrour, 
which  is  little  more  than  a  compilation  from 
the  books  which  his  royal  mafter  had  col- 
lected with  a  care  worthy  of  himfelf  (i). 

(1)  V.  Echard.  Bibb.  Domin,  torn,  i,  pag,  ziz,  ed. 
Paris;  1719, 

E  z  'No 
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No  wonder  then  that  the  Schoolmen  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  were 
fo  fertile  in  fpeculation,  fo  barren  in  erudi- 
tion ;  their  knowledge  of  antiquity  being  in 
a  manner  confined  to  Gratian's  collecSlion, 
LoMBARDUs's  book  of  fentences,  and  one 
or  two  of  Aristotle's  works,  introduced 
by  the  Arabs.  Befides,  this  fcarcity  of  books 
rendered  the  ftudy  of  any  fcience  frequent- 
ly dependent  upon  chance.  The  do6lrine 
and  method  of  Aristotle,  which  made  fuch 
alterations  in  the  fcience  of  divinity,  began 
to  take  root  when  his  works  had  by  fome 
means  been  introduced  into  France  (i)  :  at 
which  time  many  fchools  read  St.  Austin's 
logic,  not  as  fuperior  to  that  of  Aristotle, 
but  as  it  was  not  to  he  found.  In  a 
few  years,  the  Roman  code,  which  was 
found  by  chance  in  the  ruins  of  Amalfi, 
gave  rife  to  the  fludy  of  law,  and  was  foon 

(i)  V,  Launoidevar.  AriHot,  fort,  cap.  5. 

diligently 
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diligently  applied  to,  though  from  the  uni- 
verfal  barbarifm  of  the  times,  rather  oppref- 
{ed  by  an  Infinity  of  explications,  than  il- 
luftrated  by  the  care  of  its  profelTors.  Nay, 
Dante,  the  father  of  Italian^  poetry  and 
literature,  feems  to  have  thought  himfcif 
fmgularly  indebted  to  chance  for  throwing  in 
his  way  the  ^neid  of  Virgil,  which  he 
adopted  for  his  model  (2). 

(s)  VagHami  il  lungo  ftudlo,  e  !I  grande  amors 

Che  m'ha  fatto  ccrcar  io  tuo  volume.  Inf.  cap.  i,- 
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CHAP.    IV^ 

I.  Origin  of  the  It  A.LiA'ii  language.  II.  C/V- 
iumjlances  that  favoured  the  progrefs  of  lite- 
rature in  Italy,  before  the  year  13CO. 
III.  IVhether  the  Provencal  writers,  zvere 
cf  fervice  to  the  Italian  language.  IV. 
The  diffiadty  of  introducing  and  efiablijhing 
the  vernacular  tongue.  V.  The  authors 
that  overcame  this  difficulty,  VI.  Par^ 
iicular  refections  upon  Dante's  cofnedy. 
VII.  Upon  ?v.tra-KQB'q  lyric  poe?ns.  VIII. 
Upon  Boccace's  Decameron.  IX.  JVhat 
retarded  the  progrefs  of  Italian  literature 
^fter  Fetr ARCH  and  BoccACE.  X.  The 
literati  that  flourijhed  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

LjANGUAGES,    and  indeed    almoft  all 

lublunary  affairs,  were  orignally  eftablifhed 

by  chance  rather  than  defign :  and  to  chance 

the 
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the  Italian  language,  polifhed  as  it  new 
is,  certainly  owes  its  perfeclion,  I  lliali  not: 
confider  whether  it  is  merely  a  corruption  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  or  a  cornpofition  of  that 
and  the  jargon  of  the  barbarians  who  over- 
threw the  Roman  empire.  It  might  indeed 
be  clearly  fhewn,  had  not  the  lubje61:  been 
already  amply  and  very  learnedly  di fc uficd 
(i),  that  the  idiom  of  our  language  is  almcfl 
entirely  Latin  -,  and  though  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  many  barbarous  and  foreign  ex- 
preffions  have  crept  in,  yet  I  am  well  con- 
vinced, that  a  large  volume  might  be  writ- 
ten in  good  Italian  without  admitting  a 
fmgle  word  or  phrafe,  whofe  origin  is  not  to 
be  traced  from  ancient  Rome:  nay  that  the 
language  at  prefent  written  in  Italy,  is 
the  fame  that  was  ufed  in  Florence  and 
Rome,  five  or  fix  centuries  ago.     The  alte- 

(1)  V,   Maffei  nella  Verona  illuftr.Ua,  e  Muratori  diiT. 
33,  fopra  le  antlchiui  Italiane. 

E  4  rations- 
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rations  are  very  inconfiderable,  or  fuch  S3 
every  living  language  is  liable  to,  fince  they 
neither  change  its  nature  nor  charader. 
The  orthography  and  pronunciation  may  be 
laid  to  conftitute  the  whole  difference.  It 
15,  neceflary  however,  to  point  out  the  cir- 
cumflances  which  paved  the  way  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  literature,  after  the  year  1300. 

II.  The  emperor  Frederick.  II.  and 
Manfredi,  his  natural  fon,  both  kings 
of  Naples,  learned  themfelves,  and 
cncouragers  of  learning,  united  fome 
fhining  virtues  with  the  moft  enormous 
vi(;es.  Amid  the  numberlefs  calamities 
which  they  brought  upon  Italy,  they 
conferred  one  advantage  by  kindling  the 
fiift  fparks  of  literature,  which,  twinkling 
through  the  darknefs  of  the  preceding  ages^ 
pointed  out  the  road  to  pcrfedion. 

Even 
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LvEN  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  feme 
flar  propitious  to  the  fine  arts  feems  at  this 
period  to  have  arifen,  but  no  where  with  fuch 
influence  as  in  Italy.  In  Spain,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany,  letters,  if  at  all 
cultivated  beyond  the  monaftic  prccindls, 
were  folely  applied  to  the  myfteries  of  the 
cabala,  the  fubtilties  of  the  peripatet-ics,  and 
the  vifions  of  aflrology  and  alchymy. 

But  in  Provence,  which  was  then  a 
pretty  confiderable  flate,  literature,  if  not 
in  reality  more  fuccefsful,  has,  however, 
been  more  unlverfally  famous.  Raimond 
IV.  of  Arragon,  Count  of  Provence, 
equally  renowned  for  his  princely  virtues 
and  poetical  tafte  (2),  had  rendered  his  court 
a  new  temple  of  the  mufes  ;  and  thither  the 

(2)  V.  Jean  Nollndamus  Vies  des  Poet.  Proven.  Gio, 
Villani  lib.  (5,  cap.  92.  C»  Noilradamus  Hift.  de  Pro- 
ven, p.  3, 

E  5  lovers 
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lovers  of  the  belles-lettres  flocked  from  every 
corner  of  Europe.  This  was  the  grand  aera 
of  romance  and  gallantry.  Charles  I.  of 
Anjou,  his  fon-in-law  and  heir,  who  came 
into  Italy  to  the  conqueft  of  Naples,  in- 
troduced a  tafte  for  the  Provencal  litera- 
ture, particularly  at  Florence,  where  he 
reigned  many  years,  and  where  he  ordered 
his  fuccellbrs  to  refide  and  keep  their 
court, 

III.  Several  Italian  w^riters  have 
imagined  that  our  language  was  formed,  po-^ 
Jilhed,  and  enriched  from  the  Provencal 
then  the  moft  famous  of  Europe,  by  the 
refidence  of  the  princes  of  Anjou  in  Italy, 
and  of  the  Roman  court  foon  after  in 
Provence.  Far  from  improving,  however, 
this,  in  my  opinion,  rather  retarded  its 
progrefs.  Many  v/ords,  generally  ima- 
gined Proyen^ai,    are  in  reality  Latin, 
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naturalifed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pro- 
vence. Nay,  fo  certain  is  it  that  our 
language  could  fland  without  foreign 
aiTiflance,  that  many  of  the  Provencal 
words,  introduced  about  the  year  1300, 
became  quickly  obfolete,  whilft  the  ftyle  of 
thofe  writers  who  either  could  not,  or  would 
not,  introduce  Proven^alisms,  is  now 
cdcemed  elegant,  as  well  as  proper  for  imi- 


tation. 


It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  the 
Provencal  authors  conduced,  in  other re- 
fpe6ls,  to  theprogrefs  of  Italian  literature. 
It  was  their  example  which  in  a  great  mca- 
fure  ferved  to  convince  other  nations  that  the 
modern  languages  were  as  well  adapted  for 
compofition  as  thofe  of  antiquity.  Bcfidcs,  a 
tafte  for  romance  and  Provencal  poetry 
being  diffufed  over  Italy,  where  that  lan- 
guage was  perhaps  as  univerfally  underftood 
E  6  •■'"" 
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as  the  French  is  at  prefent,  introduced, 
with  an  air  of  gallantry,  a  tafte  for  reading, 
and,  in  many  a  defire  of  imitating  the  ro- 
mance-writers of  Provence,  by  writing  in 
a  language  intelligible  to  the  ladies  and 
the  people. 

The  times  continued  propitious  to  letters. 
Many  Italians,  banifhed  by  fadion,  or 
prompted  by  gain,  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  to  repair  their  (battered  fortunes ;  and 
thus  acquired  fome  branches  of  learning,  or 
colle6led  books,  which  in  thofe  days  were  ex- 
tremely rare.  After  Frederick  II.  Man- 
TREDij  and  Charles  1.  the  Italian  lite- 
rature found  an  eminent  patron  in  Cane 
DELLA  ScALA.  He  was  fovereign  of  Ve- 
310NA  and  feveral  other  confiderable  cities; 
and  is  immortalifed  in  the  hiftory  of  this 
period,  as  v^^ell  aj  by  the  high  encgmiums 

of 
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of  Dante,    who  opportunely  experienced 
his  protedlion. 

IV.  Amid  the  multiplicity  of  languages, 
what  chiefly  embarrafled  the  writers  of  this 
age  was  a  proper  choice.  If  chance  did 
not  dire<Sl  them,  may  we  not  conclude, 
that  it  was  the  befl  which  that  at  laft  pre- 
vailed, and  overcame  all  oppofition  ?  The 
number  of  independent  Rates  forbid  all 
hopes  of  a  common  diale£l,  at  leaft  fo  long 
as  the  cuftom  continued  of  writing  the  pub- 
lic a£ls,  and  reading  Ie<5lures  to  youth,  in 
Latin,  and  that  the  mofl  barbarous  and 
irregular.  They  never  dreamt  that  a  work 
in  their  provincial  dialedl  would  be  read 
over  all  Italy,  or  handed  down  to  pofterity, 
Brunetto  Latini,  as  John  Villani  in- 
forms us,  was  the  firft  who  attempted  to 
poliih  the  Florentines  by  improving  their 

taile 
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tafteand  ftyle  j  yet  he  thought  proper  to  write 
his  great  work  the  Tesoro  in  the  Proven- 
cal language.  If  this  did  not  proceed  from 
refentmentof  his  banifhment^it  muft  be  can- 
fefled  that,  with  all  his  erudition,  he  wanted 
the  delicate  difcernmient  of  Petrarch, 
This  great  poet,  though  he  refided  at  Avi- 
gnon, where  the  Pope  kept  his  court,  and 
was  enamoured  of  a  Provencal  lady- 
wifely  preferred  the  Italian  to  the  other, 
though  at  that  time  efleemed  the  moll 
beautiful  and  noble  of  the  European  lan- 
guages. In  reality,  however,  it  was  by  no 
means  fuperior  to  the  language  of  Rome  and 
Florence  -,  nor  had  they  greater  reafon  to 
prefer  the  one  to  the  other,  than  we 
fhould  now  have  to  prefer  the  Venetian 
or  Piedmontese   to  the  Florentine. 

V.  Dante,    the  difciple  of  Brunetto 
Latini,  originally  defigned   that  his  poem 

fliould 
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fhould  appear  In  Latin  (i),  as  well  as  his 
treatlfe  upon  monarchy.  Defirous,  however, 
ot  inftilling  into  the  laity,  then  a  fynoni- 
ous  term  for  the  illiterate,  his  flrokes  of 
fatire  and  political  maxims,  he  altered  his 
intention,  and  publifhed  it  in  Italian.  His 
predeceflbrs  or  cotemporaries,  though  they  did 
not  write  much,  generally  wrote  in  Latin. 
The  few  pieces  in  the  vulgar  language 
which  have  furvived,  and  are  mentioned  in 
our  didionaries,  feem  to  have  been  intended 
folely  for  the  ufe  of  themfelves,  and  their 
fellow-citizens  3  being  for  the  mofl  part 
tranflations,  fermons,  or  trifles  till  then 
hardly  thought  worthy  of  the  public  eye, 
Passavanti,  indeed,  a  great  theologian  of 
that  time,  has  left  us  an  Italian  work  en- 
titled, The  MIRROUR  OF  TRUE  REPENT- 
ANCE. But  even  that  was  originally  Latin, 

(i)  Benvenuto  da  Imola  Comento  fopra  Tljiferno,  Canti  I, 
6  Bwcac,  ftella  vita  di  Dajitg, 

and 
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and  only  a  part  afterwards  tranflated  into 
Italian  for  the  benefit  of  the  illiterate, 
and  at  the  defire  of  fome  of  his  penitents  ( i ). 
If  narrowly  examined,  the  chronicles  of 
ViLLANi  will  likewife  appear  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  Florentines  alone  ;  that 
is,  to  record,  in  imitation  of  the  annals  of 
ancient  Rome,  the  tranfad:ions  of  that  par- 
ticular ftate,  and  therefore  with  peculiar  pro- 
priety written  in  the  native  language.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  Petrarch's  works 
were  Latin,  all  at  leaft  from  which  he  ex- 
pedled  any  honour.  His  lyric  poems  were 
compofed,  as  every  body  knows,  for  his 
miftrefs,  or  for  the  amufement  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintance.  Were  there  no  other 
proof  of  this,  the  poem,  <'  S'io  aveffi  pen- 
fato  che  si  care,"  would  fufficiently  evince 
it.     BoccACE  wrote  in  Latin  his  learned 

(i)  PaflTavanti  pag.  95.  c,  203.  edit,  Milan. 

work 
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work  of  the  genealogy  of  the  gods.  HI? 
Italian  pieces,  as  the  Ametto,  the  Filo- 
COLO,  and  the  Fiammetta,  being  turgid 
and  obfcure,  it  is  probable  he  did  not  ex- 
pert any  reputation  from  them,  if  unembel- 
liihed  with  poetic  ornaments.  His  novels, 
which  were  written  merely  to  entertain  the 
ladies,  he  thought  unworthy  of  being  clafTed 
among  his  literary  works,  and  deferving  of 
no  efteem,  as  appears  from  his  preface  to  the 
Fourth  Day. 

I  HAVE  dwelt  rather  long  upon  this  head, 
as  I  think  it  obfervable  that  whilft  the  Ita- 
lian literature  began  to  make  its  firft  ad- 
vances, thofe  very  authors  who,  by  their  in- 
genious writings  in  their  native  language, 
were  found  to  have  been  its  firft  promoters, 
by  the  negle6l  of  thofe  writings,  feem  like- 
wife  to  have  been  the  great  obftacles  to  its 
farther  progrefs.      Had  Petrarch,  for  in- 

ftance^ 
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ftance,  written  in  Italian  his  Africa,  his 
eclogues,  and  his  profe-writings,  with  the 
fame  elegance  as  his  lyrics,  letters 
would  probably  have  arrived  at  perfec- 
tion in  the  fixteenth  century  fooner,  or 
at  leaft  with  lefs  difficulty.  Contrary  to 
their  expectation,  we  now  behold  in  three 
works,  one  intended  to  gratify  perfonal 
refentment,  another  to  indulge  an  amorous 
inclination,  and  the  third  merely  for  female 
amufement,  the  founders  of  a  language, 
now  fo  noble  and  univerfal,  and  after 
having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  acquire 
reputation  by  their  Latin,  undefignedly, 
as  it  were,  immortalifed  by  their  Italiaw 
compofitions. 

VI.  Some  may  perhaps  think  this  in- 
jurious to  thefc  three  authors,  as  well  as  to 
the  rife  of  Italian  literature,  of  which 
they  are  confefTedly  the  fathers,      I  flatter 

myfclf. 
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myfelf,  however,  that  an  impartial  enquiry 
will  fliew  great  probability,  if  not  the  cer- 
tainty of  my  obfervation.  Men  incline  rather 
to  vice  and  licentroufnefs,  than  to  the  feve- 
rity  of  virtue;  and  for  this  reafon,  perhaps, 
Dante's  comedy,  Petrarch's  lyrics,  and 
Boccace's  whole  works  have  been  generally 

read    for  their   blemifhes their    fcandal, 

obfcenity,  and  -indecent  defcriptions.  Mean 
while  the  people  accuftomed  to  books  in 
their  native  tongue,  began  to  ridicule  or 
negle(5l  all  who  ftill  preferred  thofe  of  anti- 
quity ;  and  the  learned, if  defirous  of  applaufe, 
found  themfelves  at  length  obliged  to  adapt 
their  language  to  their  readers.  Every 
thing  concurred  ftill  more  to  favour  its 
progrefs  when  the  literati  found  in  thq 
above  authors  or  blended  with  thefe  defeats, 
an  inexhauftible  fund  of  all  the  beauties  re-i- 
quifite  to  form  a  perfed  work. 
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We  muft  not  take  our  idea  of  the  fuccefg 
of  Dante's  comedy  in  thofe  times  from  the 
opinion  which  many  now  entertain  of  it. 
The  melancholy  air  that  breathes  through* 
the  whole,  nay  the  very  defign  of  bringing 
hell  and  purgatory,  as  it  were,  upon  the  ftagej 
which  to  our  delicate  critics  appears  fo 
foreign  to  the  nature  of  poetry,  was  cer- 
tainly of  all  others  the  beft  adapted  to  the 
circumftances,  and  genius  of  the  age.  The 
valour  and  amours  of  the  knight-errants, 
that  eternal  fubjed  of  romance  would  not 
have  been  fo  pleafmg  to  the  Italians  of 
thofe  days,  harrafled  as  they  conftantly 
were  by  the  civil  wars  between  the 
GuELPHS  and  Gibelines,  the  Whites 
and  Blacks,  and  on  all  hands  furrounded 
by  a  fuperflitious  partiality  in  favour  of  one 
or  the  other  party.  A  remarkable  event,  re- 
corded by  John  Villani  (i),   fliews   the 

(i)  Lib*  8,  cap.  70, 

pre- 
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predominant  palTion  of  the  times   for  fuch 
fupernatural   extravagances.      In     the   year 
1304,  when  Cardinal  da  Prato  was  legate 
at  Florence,  among  the  other  entertain- 
ments exhibited  as   a   mark   of  the   public 
joy,  the   inhabitants   of  St,    Priano   gave 
public  notice,  that  all  who  wanted  to  hear 
news  from  the  other  world  fliould  repair  to 
the  banks  of  the  Arno  on  the  firft  of  May. 
Accordingly    a   fcaffold    was    creeled  upon 
boats  and  a  reprefentatlon  given  of  hell,  in 
which     were     introduced     human    fio-ures, 
drefled  up  like  devils  and  damned  fouls,  ago- 
nizing in  flames  and  other  tortures.     This 
drew  a  multitude  of  fpe^lators  ;  and  to  con- 
clude the  ftory,  which  is  rather  unconiieded 
with  our  fubje(5l,  wheh  the  fhew  was  nearly 
over,  the  fcafFold   fell,  and   many  paid   for 
their  curiofity  with  their  lives.     From  this 
fpe£lacle    Dante    polTibly   formed  the  de- 
fign  of  his  comedy,  as  Milton  it  is  faid 

of 
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of  his  Paradise  lost,  from  feeing  An- 
DREiNo's  fall  of  Adam  reprefented  at  Mi- 
lan ;  in  which  God  the  father,  angels, 
devils,  the  ferpent,  death,  and  the  {evQii 
mortal  fms  were  brought  upon  the  ftagc. 

The  following  ftory  from  Boccace  will 
farther  evince  the  amazing  credulity  of  the 
vulgar  as  to  intelligence  from  the  other 
world,  and  the  rapid  difperfion  of  Dante's 
poem  over  Italy.  Whilft  that  poet,  in  his 
banifhiaent  from  Florence,  refided  at  Ve- 
rona, he  one  day,  with  a  few  friends,  paf- 
fed  a  door,  at  which  feveral  ladles  were  fit- 
ting; one  of  them  whifpered  the  reft.  "  O 
*'  there  goes  Dante  who  travels  to  helJ, 
**  and  returns  when  he  pleafes,  fraught 
**  with  tidings  from  below."  "  True,"  adds 
another,  "  and  don't  you  likewifeobferve  his 
*'  crifp  beard,  and  complexion  browned  by 
*<  the  infernal  heat  and  fmoke"  ?    The  poet, 

who 
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who  overheard  the  converfation,  continued 
his  way  laughing  with  his  companions  at 
their  iimplicity 

That  univerfal  defire  of  knowing  the 
condition  of  perfons  lately  dead,  and  ftill 
famous,  induced  every  one  to  read  Dante's 
poem,  to  keep  it  in  their  memory,  and 
cite  it  in  their  works ;  even  John  and 
Philip  Villani,  v»'ho  feldom  or  never 
introduce  any  other  author,  often  give  «s 
verfes  from  Dante, 

His  ftyle,  though  now  rather  obfolete, 
was  then,  as  we  are  aflured  by  Villani  and 
Bocc/^CE,  authors  of  undoubted  authority, 
the  mofl  elegant  of  any  in  the  Italian 
language.  Amid  all  the  gloom  of  his  fub- 
je<Sl,  and  the  obfcurity  of  his  expreflion,  we 
ftill  find  fuch  a  luxuriance  of  poetic  ima- 
gery, fuch  a  fund  of  th^  fublime  and  beau- 
tiful, 
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tiful,  fuch  a  difplay  of  learning  and  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  that,  fince  Homer,  we 
may  fafely  affirm  there  has  been  no  poet  more 
original  than  Dante,  or  of  a  more  lively 
and  juft  imagination.  But  what  in  my 
opinion,  greatly  enhances  the  merit  of 
this  poet,  is  his  imitation  of  the  ^neid  in 
fo  fmgular  a  manner,  that  he  has  left  the 
field  open  to  others  to  follow  Homer,  Vir* 
GIL,  or  himfeif,  without  the  miferable  ne- 
ceiTity  of  treading  in  his  footfleps,  or  devia- 
ting into  wrong  paths  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  fervility* 

VII.  On  the  other  hand,  fo  correal  is  the 
diction  of  Petrarch's  fonnets,  that  in  the 
fpace  of  four  hundred  years,  thefe  pieces  have 
never  been  taxed  with  the  fmalleft  inaccuracy, 
nor  can  they  while  the  Italian  language 
retains  its  purity.  Nay,  fojufllyhas  he  been 
accounted  the  infallible  flandard  of  our  ftyle, 

that 
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that  there  is  perhaps  no  author  of  any  na- 
tion,  whofe   expreffions   may   be    Co    freely 
adopted  in  profe  or   verfe   as   thofe  of  Pe- 
TRACH  ;  though   he  flourifiied  fo  long  ago, 
and  the  language,  as  a  living  one,  has  been 
always    fubjedl    to     change.      But,    befidcs 
this  excellence,  Petrarch  has  entirely  ex- 
haufled  that  fpccics  of  poetry  which  he  cul- 
tivated.    His  principal  fubjedt  is  Platonic 
love,  in  which   the   afFecrions   of  the   heart, 
have   a  greater  fliarc   than  the  pleafurcs  of 
fenfe.     Upon  this  he  compofed  about  three 
hundred  little  poems,  in  which  he  has  hap- 
pily united  the  majefty   of  the  ode  with  the 
tendernefs  of  the  elegy,  and  charms  us  with 
novelty  in  every  line.     I  want  powers  to  ex- 
prefs  with  what  copioufncfs,  fpirit,  and   de- 
licacy  he  has  defcribcd   the  palTion  of  love, 
not  only  free  from   the   fiiiailefl:  tinclure  of 
licentioufnefs    and   obfcenity,    but   feafoned 
with   moral  fentiments  equally   refined  and 
F  unaffected, 
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ujiafi^ded.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  won- 
dered that  fo  few  of  the  many  ingenious 
men  who  have  fince  attempted  to  imitate 
Petrarch  have  acquired  a  reputation  in  any 
degree  comparable  to  his. 

Boccace's  Decameron  is  by  no  means 
entitled  to  fuch  ample  praife.  Not  to 
mention  the  impiety  and  obfcenity,  with 
which  it  remarkably  abounds,  the  ftyle  muft 
be  fparingly  imitated.  Obfolete  words  ap- 
pear almoft  in  every  line  -,  and  were  we  to 
perufe  Boccace  without  a  previous  acquain- 
tance with  the  claflical  authors  of  later  ages, 
•we  (hould  inevitably  fall  into  expreflions, 
which  would  greatly  impair  the  beauty  of 
our  language.  There  is  another  particularity 
in  his  ftyle  much  more  worthy  of  obferva- 
tion,  as  it  perhaps  occafioned,  in  the  fix- 
t€enth  century,  a  corruption  univerfaily  fatal 
to  the  iTAiiiAN  literature,  from  which,  to 

this 
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this  day,  it  has  hardly  emerged.  His  affeiSla- 
tion  of  the  Latin  conftrudion,  by  throw- 
ing the  principal  verb  to  the  end  of  the  fen- 
tence,  and  other  fingularities  of  that  kin«i, 
made  many  believe  them  peculiar  to  the 
Italian  language;  though  Passavanti, 
ViLLANi,  and  DiNo  Compagni  cotem- 
poraries  of  Dante,  and  efleemed  excellent 
writers,  might  have  convinced  them  of  the 
contrary.  But  the  faults  of  eminence  arc 
always  fatal.  The  perfections  of  Boccace 
gave  a  fan£lion  to  his  moft  pernicious  errors  ; 
to  thofe  at  leaft  which  hai  the  fmalleft  feni 
blance  of  propriety. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Decameron  has, 
upon  the  whole,  much  more  literary  merit 
than  any  other  Italian  compofition.  Some 
there  are  more  elegant  and  corrct^,  others 
more  learned  in  appearance,  if  not  in 
reality 5  but  without  reading  this,  none 
F  2  can 
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none  can  know  the  true  force  of  our  lan- 
guage, or  indeed  can  be  faid  to  have  read  an 
Italian  performance  poflefTed  of  true  fplrit, 
or  lively,  nervous  elocution.  Befides,  the 
ilriking  charaders  of  perfons  of  every  rank, 
and  flories  proper  to  enrich  the  fancy  of  the 
comic  as  well  as  tragic  and  epic  poet,  ren- 
der it  of  the  higheft  utility.  Beautiful  as 
well  as  juft  fentiments  occur  at  every  turn. 
In  every  fubjeft,  the  dignity  of  the  author 
appears.  But  above  all,  the  Decameron 
is  valuable,  as  a  mafterly  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  age  -,  not  only  in  general  of 
the  various  conditions  of  life,  but  in  parti- 
cular of  the  moft  illuftrious  perfonages  of  that 
and  the  preceding  century. 

IX.  Not  to  mention  the  other  writers  of 
this  period,  who  have  left  us  elegant  Ita- 
iiAN  hiftories,  difcourfes  of  morality  and 
religion;  or  Uanflations  of  the  ancients  j  'tis 

evident 
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evident  that  the  abo\e  three  only  ought  to 
have   been    of   great    fervice    to  letters,    by 
Simulating  the  ingenious  to   cultivate   their 
native  tongue.      This   eftedl,  however,  did 
not  fo  foon  follow.     The  evils    which,  at 
this  time,  harrafTed  Italy,  precluded  all  ap- 
plication to  the  arts  of  peace.      The   fre^ 
flates  were  miferably  diflradled  by  inteftine 
wars,  the   others  opprefled  by  ufurpers,  and 
avaricious,  brutal  tyrants,  and  all  infelled  by 
bands    of    armed    ruffians    who    profcribed 
equally  princes  and  people,  and  fpread  terror 
through  every  corner  of  Italy.     Naples 
was  diftrelTed  by  the  caprice  of    Jean  II. 
and  afterwards  by  the  obflinate  wars  between 
the  houfes  of  Anjou  and  Arragon.     The 
papal  territories  were   torn  in  pieces  by  the 
avarice  and   ambition  of  the   vaflals  of  the 
church,  who  ufurped  a  defpotic  authority  in 
their  refpe6live  fiefs.     The  pope  himfelf  was 
infolently  trampled  under  foot  by  the  Ro- 

F    3  MANS, 
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MANS,  whilft  the  mofl  inflexible  fchifms, 
and  an  invidious  denial  of  the  pontifical 
authority  diflblved  the  unity  of  the  church, 
and  the  apoflolic  fee. 

X.  These  contefls,  hawever,  difpofed 
men  to  the  ftudy  of  the  canon  law.  In  the 
councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  Basil,  and 
Florence,  there  appeared  fome  ecclefiaftics 
of  great  renown,  as  Peter  d'AiLLi  and 
chancellor  Gerson.  Some  of  thefe  feem  to 
have  been  likewife  verfed  in  the  belles-lettres, 
as  NicoLAUs  Clemangius,  who  has  left  a 
work  very  elegantly  written  in  Latin  for 
the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Towards  the  end 
of  this  century,  the  famous  Laurentius 
Valla,  Marcilius  Ficinus,  Politian, 
Gianantpnio  Campano,  and  Platina 
flourifhed  in  Italy  a  little  before  the  great 
Erasmlts  and  Ludovicus  Vives,  the 
two  principal  reftorers  of  literature  and  tafte. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    V. 

I.  Favorable  csnjunSJures  about  the  year  1 500. 
IL  0/  the  Greek  literati,  and   the  booh 
which  they  brought  ivith  them  into  Italy  after 
the  fack  of  Cos  ST  A]<n  IN  OPLE.     III.  Great 
improvement  of  the  Italians  in  Latin  li- 
terature.    I V .  Progrefs  of  Italian  /it era- 
iure — what  branches   of  it  were  cultivated 
with  mojlfuccefs*  V.  Of  epic  poetry — who  were 
particularly  eminent  in  it,  and  ivhy,      VL 
Lyric,  pajloral,  humorous^  fatiric,  and   di- 
da^ic  poetry,  VII.  Tragedy  and  comedy  in  the 
fxteenth  century,      VIII.  Digrejjion    on  the 
modern  drama.     IX.   General refiettions  upon 
the  objtacles  to  a  farther  improvement  of  dra^ 
matlc  compofition  in  Italy.     X.  Eloquence 
of  the  bar,     XI.  Various  circumjiances  zuhich 
retarded     the  advance    of  facred  eloquence, 
XII.    Hijforians  of  the  fifteenth    century, 
F   4  Xlll. 
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XI II.  Philofophersy    moraUjis^    and  critics, 

XIV.  Ohfervations  upon  dialogue^  a  method 
of  writing  generally  ufed  in  that  age,  XV. 
Of  the  tranjlations  from  thi  ancients* 

XN  the  mean  time,  the  ambition   of  A- 

LEXANDER    VI,    and    of    C^SAR     BoRGIA, 

his  fon,  and  the  fierce,  untradable  fpirit 
of  Julius  the  fecond,  altered,  and  in  a 
great  meafure  eftablifhed,  the  flate  of  Ita- 
ly :  a  remarkable  inftance  that  the  greateft 
vices  are  fometlmes  employed  by  pro- 
vidence to  effect  the  moft  falutary  revolutions. 
Alexander  the  fixth  was  perhaps  the  moft 
unworthy  pontiff  that  ever  filled  the  fee  of 
St.  Peter  j  his  fon  duke  Valentine,  the 
moft  abandoned  prince  in  Italy.  Thefe 
two,  intent  upon  forming  Romania  into  a 
fovereignty  hereditary  in  their  own  family, 
under  cover  of  the  papal  authority,  exter- 
minated thofe  tyrants  who,  with  the  title  of 

vicars. 
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vicars,  had  ufurped  the  lands  of  the  clmrch. 
But  the  unexpeded  death  of  Alexander 
put  an  end  to  the  defigns  of  Valentine. 
Julius,  who  with  the  name  and  authority 
of  a  priefl,  was  animated  with  the  foul  of 
the  mofl  intrepid  hero,  converted  the  defigns 
of  Borgia  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  tem- 
poral dominion  of  the  Pope.  Thus  began 
the  law  of  nations  gradually  to  fpring  up  In 
Italy,  v/hich,  for  fome  ages,  had  in  a 
manner  totally  difappcared  in  Europe.  As 
political  authority  gained  ground,  individuals 
became  more  fecure,  and  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  peaceful  ftudy  of  letters  ;  the  fuc- 
ceeding  wars  in  Italy,  thofe  for  inftance 
betwixt  the  French  and  Spaniards,  beins: 
v/idely  different  from  the  former  convulfions, 
in  which  citv  fought  with  citv,  friend  with 
friend. 


F  5  Now 
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Now  it  was  that  the  Italian  princes 
and  nobles  began  to  take  pleafure  in  the  fine 
arts,  and  to  patronife  genius.  The  houfes  of 
Medicis  and  Montefeltro  were  the  firft 
which  fet  the  glorious  example.  Above  all, 
Leo  the  tenth,  who  prompted  by  the  exam- 
ple of  his  relations  to  encourage  letters, 
/©und  in  the  treafures  which  Julius  the  fe- 
cond  had  amafied,  and  in  the  revenues  of  the 
•apoftolic  fee  which  he  had  augmented,  riches 
Sufficient  to  gratify,  even  in  this,  his  mag- 
nificent and  liberal  difpofition. 

II.  At  this  time  two  other  cirumflances 
conduced  to  accelerate  in  Italy,  and  other 
places,  the  progrefs  of  literature.  The  art 
of  printing  was  invented,  which  introduced 
a  g^eat,  perhaps  exceffive,  facility  of  pre* 
ferving  books,  and  multiplying  copies  of 
them.  The  Greek  literati,  efcaping  from 
the  dellrufiion  of  their  country,  then  con- 
quered 
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qucred  by  the  Turks,  found  an  honourable 
afylum  in  the  courts  of  the  Italian  princes, 
and  greatly  promoted  the  polite  arts  by  their 
learning,  and  the  books  which  they  brought 
with  them.  Learning  both  facred  and  pro 
fane  had,  it  is  true,  fuiFered  fome  dreadfal 
fhocks  at  Constantinople  from  the  fury 
of  the  Iconoclasts  :  and  Leo  Isauricus, 
2  mod:  ignorant  prince,  and  mercilefs  foe  to 
letters,  had  burnt  the-  imperial  library,  which 
contained  thirty  thoufand  volumes.  Many 
books,  however,  efcaped  the  flames  ;  and 
from  time  to  time  great  men  arofe,  who 
maintained  a  fpirit  of  literature  in  the  eall. 
The  Greek  language,  though  degenerated 
from  its  former  elegance  in  the  mouths  of 
the  vulgar,  and  even  in  the  writings  of  the 
learned.,  continued  infinitely  more  pure  than 
the  Latin  in  the  weft.  How  great  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  Latin  of  St.  Bonaven- 
TUR£,  St.  Thomas,  or  any  other  of  thiit 
F  6  a<ie. 
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age,  and  the  Greek  of  Photius,  Eusta- 
CHius,  Michael  Psellus,  Xiphilinus, 
SuiDAs,  or  the  princefs  Anna  Comnena  ! 
Thefe  not  only  fhew  the  induftry  even  of 
modern  Greece,  but  the  number  of  books 
that  ftill  remained  ;  fince  thofe  alone  which 
Photius  read,  and  from  which  he  compiled, 
were  fix  or  feven  times  more  numerous  than 
the  greateft  libraries  that  could  be  colleded 
in  the  weft.  He  and  Suidas  introduced  thofe 
two  fpecies  of  compofition,  now  fo  common, 
lexicons  and  hiftorical  didlionaries ;  which  as 
well  as  compends,  like  that  of  Xiphilinus, 
though  occafionally  neceflary,  generally 
indicate  a  decline  of  literature.  Even  fo 
early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  a  great 
number  of  books,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  were  fent  for  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  during  the  Croifades,  and  the 
government  of  the  Latin  princes  of 
Greece,  it  is  probable  that  fome  of  the 

croifes 
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crolfes  brought  back  a  few  volumes  into 
their  native  country.  But  upon  the  invafion 
of  the  Turks  towards  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  learned  Greeks  endea- 
voured to  fecure  a  better  reception  in  Italy 
by  thofe  books  which  they  had  preferved 
from  the  fury  of  their  conquerors. 

III.  Literature  had  already  begun  to 
flourifli  in  Italy  before  this  period,  though 
we  are  certainly  not  a  little  indebted  to  the 
Greeks  for  its  farther  progrefs.     To  them 
we  are  principally  obliged   for  the  Latin 
tranflations  which  then  appeared  in  Italy  of 
almoft  all  the  Greek  claflics  ;  and  not  only 
Italy,    but  all   the  nations   of   Europe, 
have  confidered  John,  Andrew,  and  Con- 
stantine  Lascaris  as  the    principal  re- 
ftorers    of    tafte.     In   thofe  days  the   uoi- 
verfal  ftudy  of  the  Italians  was  to  write 
Latin.     Politian,  and  foon  after  him 

Flaminio 
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Flaminio  Fracastoro,  Jerom  Vida, 
bifhop  of  Alba,  Naugerio,  and  Sanab- 
ZARO,  afprred  to  imitate  Virgil,  Catul- 
lus, Horace,  and  Tibullus  :  and  al- 
though their  attempts  were  fuccefsful,  and 
greatly  conducive  to  the  reftoration  of  Latin 
elegance,  they  are  now  read  by  pedagogues 
and  a  few  Latin  verfiflers  alone.  Such 
likewife  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Latin 
works  of  Bembo,  Casa,  and  Manuzio; 
the  laft  of  whom,  together  with  Sigonio, 
RoDiGiNO,  Panvinio,  and  Antonio  Ago- 
STINO,  merit  the  higheft  applaufe,  not  only 
for  their  elegant  ftyle,  but  for  their  deep  re- 
fearches  into  the  moft  hidden  antiquities 
facred  and  profane^ 

IV.  Meanwhile  the  culture  of  Italian 
literature,  which,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years    after   Petrarch,    had  been   greatly 
negle(^ed,  again  began  to  flourifh*  The  dili- 
gence 
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gence  and  example  of  the  great  Bembo,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  that  centurj, 
greatly  forwarded  Its  relloratlon,  and 
Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso  marked 
the  glorious  epocha.  Were  we  to  judge 
from  the  genius,  diligence,  and  number  of 
the  literati  and  their  princely  protestors,  we 
fhould  readily  allow  that  every  branch  of  the 
belles-lettres  was  then  carried  to  the  fummit 
of  perfeftlon.  But  how  paradoxical  will  it 
appear  that  this  pretended  golden  age  has 
produced  only  three  or  four  authors  now 
worthy  of  imitation,  though  the  genius  of 
the  language  is  flill  the  fame,  and  the  Ita- 
lians were  ever  undeniably  pollcfled  of  a 
fertile  imagination !  To  difcufs  this  queftlon 
fully  would  require  volumes.  It  may 
be  proper,  however,  to  mention  the  prin- 
cipal caufes  of  this  apparent  contradidion  ; 
and  to  point  out  what  iludies  were  fuccefs- 

fully 
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fiiljy  cultivated,  what  little  attended  to,  by 
the  Italians  of  the  fixteenth  century. 

Upwards  of  twelve  epic  poems  and  ro- 
mances appeared,  all  written  with  elegance 
and  purity.  But  the  epic  poets  after  Ari- 
osTO  gave  too  great  a  loofe  to  their  fancy, 
from  a  blind  admiration  of  that  great  mafler's 
errors.  We  have  indeed  no  reafon  to  believe 
that  in  fancy  Bernardo  Tasso,  Luigi 
Alamanni,  Tris5INo,  or  Chiabrera  are 
fuperior,  or  even  equal  to  him,  or  that  their 
ftyle  and  verification  are  more  pure.  But 
if  this  were  fo,  the  epopee  was  already  fo 
much  exhaufted  that  little  was  left  but  to 
copy  the  verfes  of  Ariosto,  or  by  altering 
debafe  them.  Nay,  perhaps  he  might  him- 
felf  have  fhared  the  fame  fate,  had  Boi- 
ARDO  lived  to  finifh  and  revife  his 
Orlando  Inamorato.  Trissino,  and 
ToRQUATo    Tasso,    from  the  nature  of 

their 
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their  fubjeds  might  have  furpafled  Ariosto 
as  epic  poets,  the  Orlando  Furioso 
having  the  parts  without  the  body  of 
an  heroic  poem.  But  the  former  failed  from 
a  too  fervile  imitation  of  Homer,  and  the 
languid  loofenefs  of  his  verfes;  and  Tasso, 
fuperior  to  them  all  in  the  texture  of  his 
poem,  in  force,  dignity,  and  grandeur  of 
expreflion,  unfortunately  adopted,  to  excefs^^ 
the  ufe  of  figures. 

VI.  The  lyric  poets  are  flill  more  nu- 
merous ;  but  of  the  infinity  of  fonnets,  can- 
zonets, and  other  elegant  little  pieces  which 
they  compofed,  if  few  are  how  worthy  of 
attention,  we  may  blame  their  indifcreet  at- 
tachment to  Petrarch,  and  the  univerfal 
gallantry  of  the  age.  Every  one  fung  his 
amours;  but  as  their  mafter  had,  in  a  great 
meafure,  exhaufted  that  fubjedl,  and  adorn- 
ed   it     with    all     the    graces    of     poetry, 

and 
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and  purity  of  ftyle ;  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
je^lure  why  his  followers  in  the  fixteenth 
century  were  fo  unfuccefsful.  Yet  there  are 
fome  who  have  left  us  lyric  poems  on  other 
fubjecSls  fraught  with  elegance,  with  fpirlt 
and  with  dignity.  Of  thefe  the  moft  cele- 
brated are  Cardinal  Bembo,  Signor  della 
Casa,  Signor  Guidiccione,  Angelo  da 
CosTANZAj  and  Molza, 

No  poet  of  any  repute  applied  himfelf  to 
fable,  if  we  except  Firenzuola,  whofe  ele- 
gant DiscoRsi  DEGLi  Animali  in  profe 
may  perhaps  deferve  that  name.  But  the 
paftoral,  not  to  mention  the  Pastor  Fido 
of  GuARiNi,  or  the  Aminta  of  Tasso,  re- 
ceived all  the  luftre  of  which  it  is  capable 
from  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazzaro  :  and 
Molza's  Ninfa  Tiberina  may  rank  with 
the  moft  admired  eclogues  in  any  language, 

Tmb 
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The  humorous  poems  of  this  age  would 
have  done  fingular  honour  to  Italy,  but  for 
their  general  obfcenity  and  licentioufnefs. 
We  have  this  comfort,  hov/ever,  that  the 
English  and  French,  who  from  Chaucer 
and  Marot  have  cultivated  this  fpecies  of 
poetry,  were  in  grace  and  nature  greatly 
inferior  to  the  Italians,  in  impudence  and 
impiety  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  them. 

The  Capitole  Burlefchiy  one  of  its  bran- 
ches, is  a  fpecies  of  true  fatire,  and  ap- 
proaches the  manner  of  Horace  perhaps 
nearer  than  any  other.  But  though  the  fa- 
tires  of  Ariosto,  the  works  of  LuiGi 
Alamanni,  the  Giornate  of  Torquato 
Tasso,  and  a  few  others,  were  wrote  with 
elegance  and  fpirit,  yet  in  fatiric  or  dida6lic 
poetry,  neither  the  age  of  Leo  X..  nor  in- 
deed the  two  following  ages,  have  produced 
any  thing  equal  to  the   works   ©f  Horace, 

BoiLEAU, 
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B01LEAU5  Racine  or  Pope  ;  and  if  this  Infe- 
riority is  not  to  be  imputed  to  our  confined 
terze  rime,  we  niuft  confefs  that  the  Ita- 
lians of  this  period  were  devoid  of  that  ac- 
curacy and  precifion  which  we  find  in 
foreigners,  and  in  many  of  our  more  modern 
poets. 

VII.  When  we  confider  the  flourifhins: 
ftate  of  poetry  in  many  provinces  of  Italy, 
and  the  prote<Elion  it  enjoyed  from,  fo  many 
princes  j  it  is  ftrange  that  dramatic  compo- 
fition,  particularly  tragedy,  the  nobleft  pro- 
vince of  the  mufes,  fhould  remain  in  fuch 
negled^,  that  not  above  four  or   five  were 
written  in  the  whole  courfe  of  this  century ; 
though  Trissino  had  fo  opportunely  paved 
the  way  by  his  Sophonisba,  the  firft  regu- 
lar tragedy  which  appeared  in  Europe  from 
the  decline  of  Roman  letters. 

I  MIGHT, 
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I   MIGHT  with  fome  appearance  of  pro- 
bability afRrm,  that  the  political  condition  of 
Italy   was   far   from   being  favourable  to 
tragic  genius.     Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
thofe  brilliant  luminaries  of  tragedy,    flou- 
riflied  in  the  zenith  of  Athenian  liberty ; 
and  the   pleafure  which    the  people  took  in 
the  overthrow  of  kings  and  tyrants,  though 
in     fi£lion,      was     the     ftrongeft     induce- 
ment  to   cultivate    this    fpecies  of    poetry. 
The  flates  of  Italy,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  now  funk  into  the  moft  abje6l  imbeci- 
lity ;  and   thofe  who   were   pofTeiTed   of  the 
government,    whether    juftly    or    unjuftly, 
could  not  be  fuppofed  to  tolerate,  much  lefs 
encourage,  public  exhibitions  of  the  chara- 
cters  of  ufurpers,  or   the   vices   of  princes. 
Even  Venice  and  Naples,  the  one  firmly 
eftablifhed   in   liberty,  the  other  in  flavery, 
will  appear  to  have  been  by  no  means  ex- 
empted from  the  fame  gbftacles.     The  fate 
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'  of  Italy  was  too  near  a  crifis,  the  limits 
of  the  jurifdidions,  into  which  fhe  is  ftill 
divided,  too  undetermined,  to  afford  any  fcope 
for  tragedy.  But  even  in  thefe^days,  we  are 
far  inferior  to  the  French  and  other  nations 
in  tragedy :  we  muft  therefore  feelc  for 
other  caufes  why  Italy  has  been  hither- 
.  to  deftitute  of  her  Corneille  and  her 
Racine. 

VIII,  A  GENIUS  capable  of  perfecting  on€ 
epic  poem,  or  ten  or  twelve  good  tragedies  is 
certainly  rare.  A  populous  and  civilifed 
nation,  however,  may  in  the  fpace  of  a  cen- 
tury produce  many  fuch  j  and  a  true  poet 
may  with  eafe  compofe  one  heroic  poem,  or 
a  few  tragedies,  for  his  amufement,  as  Ru- 
CELLAi,  CoNTi,  and  Maffei  did ;  but  be- 
fore the  tragic  drama  can  be  firmly  eftablifh- 
ed  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  a  theatre 
ihould  be  open  to  reprefent  them,  and  that 

the 
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the  love  of  applaufe  or  gain  fhould  animate 
and  fupport  the  poet.  This  it  is  which 
cramps  the  progrefs  of  Italian  tragedy. 

Our  comedies  are  much  more  numerous, 
though  inferior,  for  the  fame  reafon,  to  thofc 
of  other  nations.  In  the  fixteenth  century 
the  field  lay  more  open  for  comedy  than 
tragedy.  Thofe  daftardly,  fenfual  princes, 
fuch  as  Lewis  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma  ; 
and  Alexander  de  Medicis,  duke  of 
Florence,  who  would  have  detefted  tra- 
gedy, delighted  in  paftimcj  and  comedies 
were,  of  courfe,  performed  in  almofl  all  the 
courts  and  cities  of  Italy.  This  gave  the 
wits  of  the  age  an  opportunity  to  exercife 
their  talents  ;  and  We  have  a  few  of  Sal- 
viATi,  Caro  and  Ariosto,  two  of 
the  famous  Machiavel,  befides  thofe  of 
Lasca  and  Cecchi,  which  were  compofed 
for  the  Florentine  theatre.  But  the  nar- 
row 
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row  boundaries  of  a  city  or  a  province,  the 
fafliion  of  a  day,  can  never  animate  men  of 
fuperior  genius  to  devote  themfelves  v^^holly 
to  the  drama.  Italy,  which  is  faid  to  be 
the  country  of  comedians  and  mountebanks, 
would  not  have  had,  even  now  perhaps,  a 
Hock  of  tolerable  comedies,  had  not  GoL- 
DONi,  endued  with  an  excellent  comic  ge- 
nius, and  inferior  to  Moliere  only  in 
verfiflcation  and  purity  of  language,  by 
llroliing  over  Italy,  in  queft  of  ap- 
plaufe  and  a  fubfiftence,  eftabllflied  a  re- 
gular, though  itinerant,  company  of  per- 
formers. Thus  did  one  man  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  repair,  by  his  profeffion,  the  difadvan- 
tases  under  which  our  theatre  laboured  from 
the  political  Hate  of  Italy* 

IX.  But  why  was  not  this  efFefted  with 
equal  fuccefs  in  tragedy?  Goldoni  and  the 
abbot  Chxari  had  written  comedies,  why 

did 
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did  not  other  poets  write   tragedies  for  the 
fame  a£lors  ?  The  remark  is  jufl ;  and  this, 
it  muft  be  confe/Ted,  would   certainly  have 
roufed  the  tragic  mufe.     But  Italian-  lite- 
rature has  not  yet  obtained  fo  great  benefit 
from  the   ftage,  and   I  am  afraid  never  will. 
Our  theatre,  long  accuftomed  to  mafks  and 
farces,  was  at  length   completely  corrupted 
iaft  century  by   the   introduction  of   trao-l^ 
comedy  from  Spain.  Magical  feats,  forcery, 
indeed    every    thing    flrange,    ominous    and 
incredible,    became    the    chief     bufmefs    of 
comedy ;     whilfl:     the     underplot    confilled 
of    love-ftories     equally    tedious    and    in- 
fipid.     In  tragedy,  the  moft  awful,  the  moft 
pathetic   fubje£ts  were  interlarded  with  the 
loweft  buffoonery.     The  people,  accuflomej 
to  this,  were  fatisfied.     The  comedians,  h'^t 
from   the  trouble  of  ftudying  new  parts,  the 
plot  being  univerfally  the   fame,    found   it 
convenient  j  aijd  as  they  fpoke  extempore, 
G  were 
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were  fure  of  applaufe,  when  they  delivered 
any  thing  fmart  or  witty.  We  may  judge 
then  if  fuch  a  company  would  chufe  to 
introduce  a  regular  tragedy,  much  lefs 
purchafe  one,  at  the  expence  of  perhaps 
an  hundred  crowns,  and  renounce  their 
random  reprefentations.  Ecfides,  it  is  well 
known  what  difficulties  Goldini  had  to  en- 
counter before  he  could  bring  the  people  to 
a  proper  relifh  for  comedy,  though  it  doe^ 
not  require  fuch  great  abilities  or  attention 
in  the  adors  or  fpedators  as  trage- 
dy. Till  fome  great  prince  fhall  eftablifh 
a  theatre  in  his  capital,  give  orders,  for  a 
certain  time  at  leaft,  that  none  but  regular 
pieces  written  with  elegance,  be  prefented, 
and  reward  poets  and  aclors  according  to 
their  merit,  Italy  can  never  hope  to  equal 
the  drama  of  other  nations. 

Were 
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Were  this  accompliihcd,  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  that  we  fliould  furpafs  the  moderns 
in  tragic  as  well  as  epic  compofition.  Nay» 
our  hendecafyllabic  verfe  is  perhaps  better 
adapted  to  this  than  any  other  ftyle.  The 
Merope  of  Maffei,  the  Caesar  of  Conti, 
and  feveral  other  tragedies  of  this  century; 
but,  above  all,  the  example  of  father  Gra- 
NELLi,  leave  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  of  fuc- 
cefs,  when  proper  opportunity  and  encou- 
ragement ihall  appear.  The  JePjits,  in  their 
colleges  for  the  education  ofvouth  in  Italy, 
have  a  cuftom  of  performing  tragedies  fo: 
tlie  exercife  and  entertainment  of  clieir  pupil.-. 
Ivlany  fathers  by  compohiig  pieces  for  the-c 
private  exhibitions,  have  in  fome  mcafure 
remedied  the  deficiency  1  complain  of.  Gra- 
NKLLI,  betwixt  the  yc:^rs  1729,  and  1732, 
when  very  young,  and  but  a  {iudent  of  divi- 
nity, wrote  three  tragedies,  undoubtedly  among 
the  bcft  in  our  language  j  though  he  was  de- 
G  2  burr<:d 
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barred  by  the  rules  of  the  fociety  from  an  In- 
trod u6l ion  of  female  charaders.  What  mi^ht 
he  not  have  done,  what  might  he  not  ftill 
do,  had  he  not  thefe  thirty  years  relinquiflied 
poetry  for  the  more  pious  office  of  the 
priefthood, 

I  WOULD  here  enlarge  upon  the  opera, 
that  degenerate  fpecies  of  tragedy,  in 
which  Italy  has  infinitely  furpafled  every 
other  nation  ;  but  as  Apostolo  Zeno  and 
Metastasio,  who  have  carried  it  to  fo 
great  perfe£lion,  both  flourifhed  in  the 
prefent  century,  I  fliould  deviate  too  far 
from  the  period  to  which  I  have  limited  this 
chapter. 

X.  To  defcend  from  poetry,  let  us  now 
examine  what  other  branches  of  literature 
have  been  fuccefs fully  cultivated,  what  neg- 
lected, in  the  fixteenth  century,  and  confider 

the 
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the  caufcs  of  this  difference.  Eloquence, 
we  find,  was  either  entirely  abandoned  or 
immerfed  in  the  barbarous  abufes  of  the 
fchools.  Our  young  literati,  who  have  perhaps 
heard  of  the  applaufes  given  to  Albertus 
LoLLius  and  John  della  Casa,  will  per- 
haps be  offended  v/hen  I  affert  that  oratory 
received  no  luftre  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
or  at  lead,  that  no  Italian  has  left  any 
elegant  models  either  for  the  pulpit  of  th« 
bar.  Casa  indeed  compofed  two  or  three 
orations  fraught  with  all  the  pomp  and  di^-- 
nity  of  the  tnoft  noble  elocution  ;  but  as  he 
wrote,  for  the  moff  part,  merely  to  exercife* 
his  rhetorical  talents,  their  intrinfic  value* 
and  force  are  impaired  by  an  evidently  de- 
clamatory ftyle.  The  fame  obfervation  will 
apply  to  Albertus  Loll i us,  whofe  fub- 
je6ls  are  generally  trite,  and  appear  to  have 
been  intended  rather  for  the  fchool  than  for 
the  fcnate.  But  the  literati  are  not 
G  3  chieSv 
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chiefly  to  blame  for  this  inferiority  of  Ita- 
lian eloquence  to  that  of  ancient  Athens 
©r  Rome.  To  invefligate  the  true  caufcs  of 
it'vvc  ir,u{i  confidcr  the  nature  of  our  govern- 
ments,  and  the  prevailing  cufloms  of  the 
■Age,  Throu2,hout  Italy,  if  we  except 
Venice,  there  w^s  not  perhaps  one  regular 
allembly,  which  could  give  an  ingenious, 
patriotic  citizen  occafion  to  difplay  his  elo- 
quence. In  the  .defpotic  governments,  af- 
fairs of  flate  were  adjufled  in  the  cabinet  or 
by  the  pleafure  of  the  prince.  The  republics 
were  expofed  to  almcft  daily  revolutions; 
and  feidom  did  the  fyftem  of  adminiflration 
continue  a  whole  year  the  fame.  Thus  the 
opportunities  of  publicly  addreffing  the  peo- 
ple were  altogether  tranfitory;  and  could 
aiFord  no  fcope  for  ftudied  harangues,  as  was 
the  cuilom  in  Athens  and  Rome,  without 
which  true  eloquence  is  not  to  be  attained. 
We  have  a  ftriking  example  of  this  in  Ve- 
nice, 
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NICE,  where  the  civil  government  having 
been  long  firmly  eftabliflied,  the  general  talte 
for  letters  which  arofe  at  this  time,  naturally 
produced  fome  great  orators.  Of  thefe  v/a*> 
BoDOARo^  and  if  Casa  ever  applied  his 
oratory  to  real  ufe,  it  muft  have  been  during 
his  nunciature  at  that  republic. 

If,  however,  the  pradice  of  regulating 
national  affairs  in  the  cabinet  of  the  prince 
precluded  all  public  declamation,  it  gave 
rife  to  a  number  of  accomplifhed  fecretaries, 
who  have  left  copious  and  valuable  collec- 
tions of  letters  3  valuable  for  the  hiftorical 
knowledge  they  contain,  valuable  as  inimi- 
table models  of  the  epiftolary  ftyle, 

XL  It  may  appear  extraordinary  that 
facred  eloquence,  which  never  wanted  oppor- 
tunities to  difplay  itfelf,  {hould  make  fuch 
fmall  progrefs.      Even  the  fermons   of  Je- 

G  4  ROM 
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B.OM  MtJsso,  bifhopof  BiTONTOjWhofe  re- 
putation for  eloquence  was  (o  high  that  he 
was  appointed  to  preach  at  the  opening  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  if  we  except  a  few 
happy  ftrokes,  are  but  pompous  harangues, 
interlarded  with  fcriptural  expreflions  intro- 
duced at  random.  Thofe  of  cardinal  Seri- 
PANDo,  and  Gabriel  Fiamma,  are  nei- 
ther more  mafterly  nor  more  perfuafive. 
The  latter  wrote  fix  difcourf^s  on  the 
Anunciation  of  the  Virgin,  which  fliew 
what  notions  they  had  of  panegyric  in  thofe 
days.  Yet,  as  Fo2«iTANi  allures  us,  thefe 
three  were  the  beft  facred  orators  of  the  fix^ 
-leenth  century.  It  is  eafy,  however,  to  ac- 
count for  this  defect  of  the  elocjuence  of  the 
pulpit,  notwithftanding  its  intimate  con- 
met^  ion  with  the  belles-lettres,  Almoft  all 
•  the  ecclefiaftics,  the  men  of  letters  at  leaft, 
were  retainers  of  the  court.  Few  biftiops  of 
-  reputation  refided  upon  their  diocefcs,  fewer 

mi 
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ftill  ever  thought  of  preaching,  or  writing 
upon  facred  fubjccSls.  Bemeo,  Sadoleto, 
Casa,  Vida,  Card,  indeed  ahiioft  al) 
refigncd  the  pulpit  to  the  Mendicants  ; 
infbmuch  that  the  words  Friar  and 
Preacher  became  ahiioil  rynoniinous.  llie 
many  learned  religious  that  have  flourifhed 
fmce  the  inflitution  of  the  new,  and  refor*- 
ination  of  the  old  orders,  will  not,  I  hope, 
be  offended  if  I  aflirm,  as  with  too  great 
trutli  I  can,  that  two  centuries  ago,  if  a 
monk  wrote  with  the  fmalleft  fpirit  of  lite- 
rature, or  tafle,  he  was  pointed  out  and  ex- 
tolled as  a  prodigy.  If  we  add  to  this,  that 
the  iludy  of  the  fathers,  and  of  ccclefj- 
aftical  hiflory,  which  ought  to  confiitute  the 
fmews  of  the  pulpit,  was  abflrufe  and  intri- 
cate ;  we  fhall  no  longer  be  furprifcd  'that 
priefls,  nurfed  in  the  thorny  barbarifm  of 
fchoJaftic  fpeculation,  fucceeded  fo  poorly  in 
this  fpccies  of  eloquence,  which  ought  to 
G  5  U 
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be  clear,  fimple,  popular,  and  as  much 
as  poiTible  polifhed,  infinuating,  and  af- 
fecting. 

It  is  evident  that  Bernardino  da 
Siena,  one  of  the  moft  eminent  preachers 
cf  his  age,  did  not  relinquifh  fo  much  as  he 
ought  thofe  logical  diflindiions  and  terms 
which  render  his  fcrmons  dry  and  dlfagree- 
able,  replete  as  they  are  with  found  doctrine, 
and  lively  pidlures  of  the  times.  In  /pite  of 
all  this,  excellent  orators  might  perhaps 
have  arifen  among  the  monks,  had  not  the 
circumftances  of  the  times  proved  unfa- 
vourable. 

P^ROM  the  fermons  and  other  works  of 
Savonarola,  and  Bernardino  Ochino 
DA  Siena,  and  from  the  teftimonies  of  thetr 
cotemporaries,  Vv'e  may  conceive  what  per- 
fediicn  facred  eloquence  would  have  attained 

but 
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but  for  the  unhappy  fate  of  both  thefe  ora- 
tors. Savonarola,  it  is  true,  was  too 
fond  of  mingling  politics  with  religion, 
and  perhaps  it  was  this  alone  which  involved 
him  in  ruin.  But  if  in  the  public  aflemblics 
of  a  city  like  Florence,  he  could  fway 
at  will  the  minds  of  citizens  the  mofl  emi- 
nent in  Italy  for  genius  and  underftand- 
ing,  what  muft  he  have  done,  fkilled  as  he 
was  in  divinity,  thundering  from  the  pulpit 
with  the  gofpel  in  his  hands?  What  muft 
his  followers  have  done,  had  they  been  able 
properly  to  imitate  fo  illuftrious  a  model, 
and  to  employ  the  fciences,  which  were  then 
haftcning  to  perfe6lion,  in  avoiding  his 
blemi(hei>,  and  improving  his  beauties ? 

I  HAVE  never  bad  an  opportunity  to  pe- 

rufe  the  difcourfes  or  any  other  of  the  works 

of  Bernardino  Ochino,    that  celebrated 

capuchin,   who  from   being   general  of  his 

G  6  order^ 
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order,  fled  into  Switzerland,  and  became 
paflor  of  a  Lutheran  church.  The  tefti- 
mony,  however,  of  cardinal  Bembo,  and 
ViTTORiA  CoLONNA,  thofe  great  lumina- 
ries of  that  age,  leave  no  doubt  of  his  ama- 
zing eloquence,  before  he  abandoned  Italy 
and  the  Romish  church.  The  annals  of 
the  capuchins  (i)  mention  him  as  a  man 
who  by  his  maflerly  elocution  governed 
every  thing,  and  inform  us  that  he  was  ge- 
neroufly  patronifed  by  Vittoria  Co- 
xoNNA,  marchionefs  of  Pescara,  a  woman 
of  elevated  genius,  and  exquifite  difcernment. 
But  the  authority  of  BeMbo  is  ftill  more  ex- 
prefs.  In  a  letter  to  that  lady  he  earneftly 
intreats  her,  in  the  name  of  the  principal 
"Venetian  nobility,  to  prevail,  if  poflible, 
upon  Bernardino  to  vifit  Venice  ;  and, 
having  obtained  his  defire,  he  again  writes 
her  as  follows  (2) :  "  I  have  attended  every 

(1)  Bover.  AnnaL  Capucc.  addarm.  1538, 

(2)  Leu,  del  BembQ  v«l,  4.  par,  j, 

fermon 
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"  fermon  which  our  very  reverend  father 
^'  Bernardino  has  delivered  in  the  few 
*'  days  of  the  prefent  lent,  with  greater 
*'  pleafure  than  I  can  well  exprefs.  I  con- 
''  fefs  I  have  never  heard  a  more  inflrudive 
*'  or  more  pious  preacher,  nor  am  I  at  all 
*<  furprifed  that  your  ladyfhip  fhould  fo 
'*  much  admire  him.  His  fubje(5ts  are  va- 
"  rious  ;  and  his  dlfcourfes  contain  a 
"  greater  number  of  ufeful  obfervations, 
"  handled  with  a  truer  fpirit  of  chriflian 
''  charity,  than  any  that  have  appeared  in 
"  my  time.  He  is  the  delight  of  every  one; 
"  and  when  he  leaves  us  will  carry  with  him 
*'  the  hearts  of  this  whole  city." 

Such  a  teftimony  from  fo  great  a  man, 
publifhed  before  Ochino's  apoftacy,  is  a 
convincing  proof  of  his  excellence  ;  but  the 
Italians,  deterred  perhaps  by  the  misfor- 
tunes which  afterwards  befel  him,  negle^led 

to 
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to  cultivate  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit. 
Ecclefiaftical  difcipline  was  at  this  time 
greatly  relaxed ;  the  vices  of  the  laity,  par- 
ticularly the  nobles,  enormous.  A  zealous 
preacher  could  not  help  inveighing  againft 
both.  But  the  pov^erful  laymen,  enraged 
to  hear  themfelves  refieded  upon,  though 
indire<S):ly,  from  the  pulpit,  perfecuted  the 
orator,  and  if  unable  to  hurt  him  further, 
drove  him  from  place  to  place,  both  by  ca- 
lumny and  open  violence. 

Bernardino  da  Feltro,  another  famous 
preacher,  wasbaniflied  from  Florence  where 
he  fuccefsfully  preached  the  gofpel  (3)  by  the 
influence  of  the  houfe  of  Medicis,  and  his 
difcourfes  at  Bologna  afterwards  expofed  him 
to  the  danger  of  affaffination  from  the  refent- 
ment  of  John  Bentivoglio,  a  powerful  in- 
habitant, or  rather  fovereign,  of  that  city. 

(3)  Wadding  ann.  Minor.  Obf.  torn.  14  &  15. 

Savonarola 
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Savonarola  too  was  condemned  to  the 
flames,  no  iefs  through  the  animofity  of  fac- 
tion, than  by  the  authority  and  power  of 
the  Pope  and  the  inquifitors  (4),  But  to 
touch  the  vices  of  the  clergy  became  ilill 
more  dangerous  after  Luther  had  begun  to 
propagate  his  new  docStrines.  Whoever 
attempted  it  was  inftantly  crufhed  under  the 
injurious  epithets  of  Lutheran,  Innovator, 
Heretic.  Even  the  belles-lettres  were  fuf- 
peiSled,  as  would  appear  from  the  accufations 
raifcd  againft  Flaminio,  Contarini,  and 
the  cardinals  Pole  and  Morone,  men  of 
eminence  in  the  literary  world,  and  of  a  turn 
very  different  from  that  of  declaimers  (5). 
The  learned  priefts  and  monks  were,  no 
doubt,  greatly  difcouraged  by  the  tragical 
fate  of  Savonarola,  and  the  perfecution 
of  Barnardino  Ochino,  that  prince  of  the 

(4).  Guiciard.  lib.  3. 

(5)  V,  Pallav,  Stor,  del  ConciJ,  di  Trento, 

facred 
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iaered  oratory  of  his  age.  With  regard  to 
religion,  indeed,  I  believe  the  fufpicion  was 
juft  j  but  the  hatred  and  envy  of  the  prelates 
and  courtiers  of  Rome  was  univerfally 
fuppofed  to  be  the  true  caufe  of  their  ruin. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  almoft  all  v/ho  were  in- 
clined to  the  pulpit,  and  qualified  to  fliine 
in  it,  were  deterred  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
laity,  and  the  power  of  the  clergy. 

XII.  Ecclesiastics,  however,  as^well 
as  laymen,  who,  in  another  age  or  coun- 
try, would  have  adorned  the  bar  or  the  pul- 
pit, now  fignalifed  themfclves  in  other 
branches  of  literature.  Many  of  the  moft 
eminent  literati  I  have  mentioned,  were  cler- 
gymen, fome  of  them  prelates.  Hiflory, 
however,  was  their  favourite  fludy  ;  yet  of  the 
many  who  attempted  it,  how  few  attained 
eminence,  though  poflefled  of  thofe  admira- 
ble models  left  by  Machiayel  and  Guic- 

CIARDINE 
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CIARDINE  about  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  though  this  is  the  only  branch  of 
literature  which  ufually  receives  perfeclioii 
from  time  !  But  compleat  hiftorians  are  per- 
haps ftill  more  rare  than  compleat  mailers  of 
any  art  whatever.  Learning  and  genius, 
imagination  and  judgment,  qualities  which 
will  alone  form  an  excellent  poet,  painter, 
or  philofopher,  are  infufficient  for  the  hifto- 
rian  ;  who,  befides  thefe,  muft  polS^fs,,  what 
very  (cw  can  attain,  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
curing certain  information,  authentic  re- 
cords ;  a  foul  that  can  fo  far  look  down  on 
danger  and  all  the  advantages  of  civil  hfe^ 
as  boldly  to  write  the  truth,  and  that  only, 
without  courting  the  favour  of  the  great, 
or  dreading  their  refentment.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  determine  whether  Guicciar- 
DiNE,  far  lefs  Machiavel,  enjoyed  thefe 
important  requifites  ;  but  certain  I  am,  that 
very  few  hiftorians  of  the  fixteenth  century 

imitated. 
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imitated  the  majefty  of  the  former^,  the  cor- 
rednefs,  perfpicuity,  and  elegance  of  the 
latter.  Many,  indeed,  imitated  the  negli- 
gence, I  will  not  call  it  wilful  falfehood,  of 
Machiavel,  more  ftill,  the  inaccurate,  un- 
polifhed,  though  elevated  and  noble,  Hyle  of 
GuicciARDiNE.  So  many  writers,  how- 
ever, wrote  the  hiftory  of  Italy,  that,  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  there  was  not  a  pro- 
vince whofe  tranfadions  were  not  recorded 
either  in  Latin  or  Italian.  But  towards 
the  clofe  of  it,  fome  hiflories  appeared, 
which,  though  confined  to  a  particular  pro- 
vince, and  the  period  of  a  few  years,  will 
fhine  immortal,  above  the  mediocrity  of  the 
reft. 

SciPioNE  Ammirato,  author  of  feveral 
other  ufeful  works,  has  left  a  hiftory  of  Flo- 
rence written  with  fo  much  judgment,  fo 
much  perfpicuity  and  elegance,  that  in  my 

opinion. 
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opinion,  he  is  the  beft,  I  had  almoft  faid  a 
perfect,  model  for  Italian  hiftory.  If  he  is 
not  fo  iiniverfally  known,  the  reafon  is,  that 
fuch  as  attempt  a  compleat  hiflory  of  any  na- 
tion feldom  become  famous,  unlefs  chance, 
or  an  uncommon  political  genius  fhould 
enable  him  to  iilue  into  light.  Thofe,  on 
the  other  hand,  who,  verfed  in  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  the  world  and  of  courts,  write  the 
hiftory  of  their  own  age  and  country,  may 
much  more  eafily  enfure  fuccefs.  Who  is 
there  unaquainted  with  Davila's  hiftory 
of  the  civil  wars  of  France,  with  Benti- 
voGLio's  hiftory  of  the  wars  of  Flanders  ? 
Indeed  even  thefe  fometimes  difpleafe 
by  their  over-rounded  periods,  an  efFe^ft  of 
that  refinement  which,  as  we  fhall  prefently 
find,  had  already  crept  into  the  Italian 
literature, 

XIIL 
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XIII.  Few  of  the  philofophers,  critics^ 
moralifts,  or  politicians  of  thofe  days  have 
maintained  an  equal  reputation  with  the- 
poets  and  hiftorians.  An  ill-placed  attach- 
ment to  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  made 
many  lofe  themfelves  in  fubtilties,  diftinc- 
tions,  and  dry,  barren  difquifitions,  unin- 
telligible to  moft  readers,  intolerable  to  all. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  difcourfes  and  rhetoric 
of  Cavalcanti;  and  Piccolomini  is  not 
entirely  free  from  the  fame  fault.  Others 
again,  following  Plato  and  Cicero, 
nevQr  wrot^e  but  in  dialogue,,  a  method  which 
generally  tires  the  reader  before  he  comes 
to  the  fubje£l.  From  the  good  fenfe  and 
excellent  language  of  Castiglione's  Cor- 
TIGIANO,  it  is  probable  that  this  work  would, 
have  been  much  more  valuable  had  he  fol- 
lowed the  manner  of  Cicero  in  his  treatife 
de  officii s,  rather  than  that  de  oratore,  Spe- 
»0N  Speroni,  who  in  fpirit  arjd  elegance  is 
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410  wife  inferior  to  Plutarch,  likewife 
adopted  this  foolifti  cuftom.  Sansovini, 
Varchi  (the  one  a  politician,  the  other  a 
grammarian,  and  both  writers  of  fome  emi- 
nence) nay  Bembo  himfelf  feem  to  have 
been  incapable  of  fpeaking  in  their  own 
characters. 

XIV.  Were  I    not  afraid  of  offending 
the  delicate  admirers  of  fmooth  expreffion, 
who  imagine  that  dialogue  opens  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  field   for  genius,  I  might  fay  that  it 
was  this   indifcreet  imitation  of  Plato  and 
Cicero,  which  difFufed  an  air  of  unimpor- 
tance  over  many   Italian    writings,    and 
perhaps  reduced  us  to  the  necellity  of  ftudy- 
ing  thofe  of  foreigners,  which   appear  more 
regular,  and  lefs  incumbered,  though  with 
no  greater  fund  of  knowledge,  and  perhaps 
only  abridgments  of  our  own  authors. 

Buf 
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But  upon  a  nearer  view  we  fhall  find, 
that  as  poetry  has,  in  every  nation,  been  the 
firft  eiFort  of  genius,  fo  dialogue,  which 
greatly  refembles  poetry,  was  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  firft  ftep  towards 
profaic  excellence.  Plato  and  Xenophon, 
Cicero  and  Varro,  the  firft  mafters  of  profe, 
wrote  almoft  always  in  dialogue.  At  length, 
however,  literature  either  naturally  loft,  or 
the  men  of  tafte  rejedcd,  this  e/Eminacy, 
^;id  alTi  med  a  concifer  ftyle. 

Casa  and  Machiavel  were  perhaps  the 
fiift  who  difcovered  that  propriety  of  wri- 
ting, and  its  real  ftrength,  did  by  no  means 
confift  in  the  poetical  intricacy  of  different 
fpeakers.  The  latter  indeed  wiote  his  Arte 
BELLA  Guerra  in  dialogue,  but  his  other 
works  are  much  more  generally  read.  Had 
not  Casa  likewifc  done  fo  in  his  Galateo, 
a  work  comparable,  to  the  Parakinesis  of 

Isocrates 
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IsocRATEs,  the  Offices  of  Cicero,  or  the 
Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  its  reputation 
would  probably  have  rather  encreafed  than 
diminifhed. 

Yet  there  was  one  man  of  genius  who 
detefted  the  fuperfluity  of  dialogue,  and  was 
better  qualified  than  any  other  to  write  with 
accuracy  and  judgment  either  in  philofophy 
or  literature.  But  an  infuperable  fpirit  of 
crticifm  confined  him  to  commentary,  inflead 
of  compofition ;  in  which  refpe£l  he  refem- 
bled  the  great  Barbeyrac,  who,  endued 
with  the  greateft  talents  for  morality,  and 
the  law  of  nations,  fpent  his  whole  life  in 
explaining  the  intricate  works  of  Grotius 
and  Puffendorf. 

XV.  Towards  the  clofe  of  this  cen- 
tury, when  letters,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
fay  fo,  were  jufl  approaching  to  maturity, 

compofition 
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compofition  would  have  perhaps  afllimed  a 
better  form,  had  not  tafle  at  the  fame  time 
funk  into  decay.  Before  we  enter  into  the 
caufes  of  this  change,  I  fliall  only  mention, 
as  a  proof  of  the  ardour  with  which  litera- 
ture was  cultivated,  that  all  the  valuable 
writings  of  antiquity  appeared  in  Italian 
in  the  courfe  of  the  fixteenth  century. 
Plato,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  all  the 
eminent  hiftorians  of  Greece  and  Rome 
v;ere  tranflated  by  Dolce,  Domenichi, 
and  Remigio  Fiorxntino.  No  nation 
ever  produced,  in  fo  (hort  a  fpace,  fuch  a 
number  of  good  tranflations :  and  one  ad- 
vantage, at  leaft,  is  peculiar  to  Italy,  that 
her  trandators  in  paft  ages  are  not  become 
obfolete,  as  Amyot,  and  even  Du  Ryer 
and  Ablancourt,  in  France.  Nay  I  do 
not  fuppofe  that  Pope'3  tranflation  of  Ho- 
mer, or  any  other  work  of  the  kind,  will 
ever  poffefs  fuch  lafting  applaufe  as  the  tranf- 
lation 
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lation  of  the  JE^eid  by  Annibal  Caro. 
About  the  end  of  the  century,  however,  all 
genius  for  tranflatlon,  as  well  as  original 
compofition,  feemed  greatly  to  decline. 


H  CHAP. 
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CHAP.      VI. 

I.  The  dedlne  of  tajle  m  Italy.  II.  Obferva" 
tions  upon  Tasso  and  his  imitators*  III.  The 
corruption  of  literature  of  every  kind,  IV, 
The  advantages  it  enjoyed  in  the  lafl  century , 
V.  The  revival  of  tajlc  in  the  prefent  age. 


w. 


ORKS  of  ilterature,  as  I  have  already 
repeatedly  obferved,  are  enervated  by  fubtilty 
and  refinement,  and  in  proportion  as"  they 
are  laboured  their  merit  decreafes.  For  fifty 
years  and  upwards  Italians  of  ^•wtx'j  deno- 
mination, and  of  both  fexes,  eagerly  culti- 
vated Latin,  as  w^ell  as  Italian  poetry. 
Their  proQU(Slions  w^ere  chiefly  lyric  and 
epic  ;  but  thefe  fubjeits  being  at  length 
exhauiled,  and  the  public  cloyed  v^ith  trifling 
thoughts  exprefTed  in  languid,  though  har- 
monious, numbers,  they  were  obliged  to  ex- 
plore 
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plofe  a  new  path  ;  in  which  they  fucceeded 
tolerably  at  firft,  but  foon  found  themfelves 
bewildered  in  an  unknown  world. 

This  depravity  was  not  perceptible  in 
Italy  till  after  the  year  1600.  It  is  generally- 
imputed  to  Marini,  a  man  of  a  glowing,  fer- 
tile genius  ;  of  fuch  talents  for  poetry,  that, 
if  we  except  Ovid,  whom  our  Italian 
likewife  refembles  in  licentioufnefs  both  of 
fentiment  and  language,  his  equal  is  hardly 
to  be  found  in  the  annali  of  literature.  It 
were  to  be  wiflied  indeed  that  we  could  lay 
the  blame  upon  him  alone,  as  the  obfcenity 
of  his  poems  has  rendered  the  name  of  Ma- 
niKi  univerfally  deteftcd.  We  muft  re- 
cur, I  am  afraid,  to  a  mor^  remote  four<:q 
for  the  origin  of  thofe  abufes  which,  in  the 
feventeenth  century,  reigned  with  fuch  re- 
fulefs  fway, 

H  2  Favourite 
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Favourite  authors  are  the  firft  corrup- 
ters of  tafte  ;  and  their  reputation  Is  always, 
in  fome  degree,  fatal  to  the  fine  arts,  either 
hy  anticipating  the  whole  field  of  beaut)'-,  or 
authorifingblemifhes,  of  which  the  moft  per- 
fect mafter  can  never  be  totally  divefted. 
Thus  was  an  excefs  of  metaphor  and  anti- 
thefis,  allufion  and  conceit,  introduced  into 
Italy  by  fome  of  our  moft  admired  poets. 
Angelo  da  Costanzo,  who  flourifhed 
about  the  year  1550,  is  ftill  ranked  among 
the  firft  of  his  age ;  but,  fond  of  novelty 
and  refinement,  ambitious  of  rifing  above 
the  reft  of  Petrarch's  imitators,  he  pafled 
the  bounds  of  nature.  In  his  fonnets,  which 
in  effe6i:  are  epigrams,  the  thoughts  are  fo 
laboured,  fabulous  allufions  fo  frequent,  that 
his  followers 'al moft  unavoidably  fell  into 
downright  affe<^ation  and  obfcurity, 

II.  Tasso's 
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II.  Tasso's  epic  poem  is  certainly  much 
more  accurate  than  thofe  of  Ariosto,  and 
BoiARDo.  Some  judicious  critics  have 
blamed  him  indeed  for  introducing  To  many 
love-eplfodes,  yet  is  he  infinitely  more  chafte 
than  the  other  two.  His  accuracy,  refine- 
ment, and  fludied  majefly  gained  him 
reputation,  but  banifhed  fimplicity  and 
natural  elegance  from  a  confiderable  part  of 
Italy.  No  poet  was  ever  admired  by  (o 
many  readers  of  different  tafles.  The  bc^fc 
critics  of  the  age  extolled  hirn.  Beni  pre- 
ferred him  to  Homer  and  Virgil  ^  Boc- 
CALiNi  ranked  him  in  Parnassus  as  the 
prince  of  poets,  and  celebrated  his  Gir- 
rusalemme  as  the  model  of  poetic 
compofition.  Thuanus,  Bai.zac,  Tris- 
siER,  Rapin,  and  moil  other  foreigner.^, 
agree  in  his  praifc,  but  with  more  difcretion 
than  his  countrymen.  His  fame,  in  fhort, 
became  fo  firmly  eftabliflied  that  the  French 
H  3  Satirist 
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Satirist  would  not  attempt  to  cenfu^e  him^ 
and  Gravina,  the  critic,  though  far  from 
a  timid  writer,  was  afiaid  to  give  his 
unreferved  opinion  of  him.  Aminta,  a 
tragi-comic  paftoral  of  the  fame  poet,  and 
the  Pastor  Fido  of  Guarini,  which  is  an 
imitation  of  it  fuperior  to  the  original,  ener- 
vated the  drama  by  introducing  too  complex 
plots,  unnatural  characSiers,  a  laboured  ftyle, 
and  love  as  almoli  the  only  province  of  the' 
theatre. 

Chiabrera  too,  who  by  energy  and 
grandeur  of  expreflion  raifed  himfeif  above 
the  multitude  of  inferior  poets  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  occafioned  an  extravagant 
afFedation  of  the  fublime,  and  ccmplea'ted 
the  fatal  triumvirate.  Every  one  imitated 
Guarini,  Chiabrera,  Marini,  and  above 
all  the  great  Tasso  who  in  profe  as  wel 
as  verfc  authorifed  the  abufe  of  figure   and 

conceit. 
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conceit.  The  funeral  oration  of  the  duke 
of  Ferrara  will  Sufficiently  exeirsplify  the 
ridiculous  flyle  of  the  fe\'entecnth  century. 
Had  this  corruption  indeed  advanced  no  far- 
ther, it  might  have  been  tolerable.  But  an 
imitator  generally  copies  the  faults  of  his 
author,  be  they  ever  fo  few;  and  where  the 
latter  ufes  one  bold  or  licentious  figure,  the 
former  will  abafe  ten.  This  v/as  precifely 
the  cafe  with  the  followers  of  Tasso  and 
Chiabrera  at  the  beginning  of  the  fevcn- 
teenth  century. 

III.  At  length  the  prejudices  of  the  age 
became  too  powerful  for  the  laws  of  tafte  ; 
and  all  the  ancients  fell  into  negled  but 
fuch  as  refembled  their  favourite  authors  in 
bombaft:  and  conceit.  Martial  and  Lu- 
CAN  occupied  the  place  due  to  Catullus 
and  Virgil.  The  fatires  of  Salvatok 
Rosa  and  Benedict  Menzini  evince  that 
H  4  the- 
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the  hyperbolical  declamation  of  Juvenal 
was  more  carefully  imitated  than  the  delicacy 
of  Horace.  Tesauro,  who  wrote  a  few 
tragedies,  fhews  likewife  how  little  he  re- 
garded the  excellent  models  of  Sophocles 
and  EuRiPipEs,  whilil  he  imitated  almoft 
literally,  the  Qldipus  and  Hippolytus  of 
I^ENECA.  The  fame  fpirit  pafled  from  poe- 
try to  profe,  and  all  the  branches  of  litera- 
ture. To  them  Cicero  was  languid,  com- 
pared with  Seneca.,  not  to  fay  futile  and  ver- 
bofe  ;  ?.nd  CuRTius  and  Florus  were  fupe- 
rior  to  Cjesar,  Sallust,  and  Nepos. 
Having  once  left  the  paths  of  tafte,  the  far- 
ther they  advanced,  the  more  they  were  cor- 
rupted. Neither  Pliny,  Mamertinus, 
nor  any  v/ritcr  {incQ  the  decline  of 
Latin  letters,  ever  equalled  their  bombaft, 
afieftation,  and  extravagant  abufe  of  alle- 
gory and  every  fpeclcs  of  figure.  I  fpeak 
not  of  thofe  who  wrote  in    Latin.     Lip- 

SIUS, 
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sius,  however,  who  travelled  into  Italy, 
and  was  perhaps  tainted  with  the  prevailing 
humour  of  the  country,  may  ferve  to  Ihev/ 
the  corruption  which  threatened  Latin 
elegance,  at  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury. After  having  been  one  of  the  trium- 
virs, as  they  were  called,  of  the  republic 
of  letters,  and  imitated,  with  fuccefs,  the 
fimplicity  and  natural  purity  of  Cicero, 
he  in  his  old  age  adopted  a  pointed, 
figurative,  and  exceflively  cojicife  ftyle  5 
which  would  foon  have  proved  fatal  to  bis 
countrymen,  had  not  Scioppius,  Maresius, 
and  Vossius,  early  obferved  the  growing  evil, 
and  nipt  it  in  tl>e  bud.  But  in  many  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  where  the  Italian  wa?i 
the  language  of  the  learned,  this  practice 
kept  no  bounds.  The  very  titles  of  books 
may  evince  it.  They  laboured  to  make  even 
them  extraordinary  and  uncom.mon,  re- 
fembiing  thofc^  of  the  ancient  mafters  ©f 
H  5  pedantrv 
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pedantry  and   refinement.     Not  to  mention 
the   Cannocchiale   Aristotelico,   Pa- 
NIGAROLA,  who  was  One  of  the  principal 
orators    of  his  time,  entitled   his  treatife  of 
facred   eloquence  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
as  if  defirous   of  emulating  that  corrupter  of 
Attic    purity.     If  we  are  to   form  a  judg- 
ment   of  the    literature   of   the   feventeenth 
century  from  thefe  works,  from  the  fermons 
of  McR^ONE,  Pagletti,  Gorla,  Oliva,. 
Sassolini,  and  many  others,  v/hat  can  we. 
fay  in'its  praife  ? 

IV.  But  notwithftanding  thefe  bad  ex- 
amples, which  are  ilill  almoft  before  our 
eyes  j  nctwithftanding  the  common  prejudice 
that  the  feventeenth  century  was  a  lamen- 
table period  for  letters,  I  am  apt  to  believe 
that  as  many  valuable  authors  lived  in  that  as 
in  the  preceding  century.  I  fliall  not  men- 
tion the  numbers  who  flouriihed  abroad,  or 

attempt 
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attempt  to  fhew  by  what  means  religious 
controverfy  awakened  the  fludy  of  ecclefia- 
flical  antiquities,  and  theology  was^  re- 
covered, chiefly  by  Bellarmine,  from  the 
narrownefs  of  fcholaftic  fpeculation  to  its 
original  dignity  and  grandeur.  Nor  fliall  I 
dwell  upon  the  revival  of  jurifprudencc  by 
Alciatus,  Anastasius,  Germonpjs  and 
CujACCius,  from  that  barbarity  which  had' 
for  many  ages  overwhelmed  it;  yet  thefe  im- 
portant revolutions  were  accompliflied  about 
the  end  of  the  fixteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  feventeenth  century.  Towards  the  clofc 
of  the  latter,  medicine  likcwiie  was  reftorcd 
by  EoRELLi,  with  whofe  writings,  as  an 
eminent  authority  iiif'jrm3  iis,  every  ftudent 
of  that  fclence  fhoulJ  he  acquaiTited.  PvIai.- 
PiGKi,  his  friend,  illufirated  nature,  par- 
ticularly anatomy,  and  promoted  the  ftudy 
of  it  in  evejy  corner  of  Europe.  Tliele, 
and  others  no  lefs  famous,  as- the  cardinals 
H.6  NoRRi'^, 
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NoRRis,  Bona  and  Deluca,  I  pafs  over, 
as  they  wrote  in  Latin,  and  confined 
themfelves  to  fcientific  fubjedls,  which  are 
foreign  to  our  purpofe. 

Whilst  Tasso,  or  rather  his  imitators, 
corrupted  the  natural  beauty  of  poetry, 
Galileo  Galilei  arofe,  whom  the  uni- 
■verfal  voice  of  Europe  has  proclaimed  the 
firft  reftorer  of  the  mathematics,  as  well  as 
the  firft  and  moft  elegant  writer  upon  that 
{iibjeci  in  the  Italian  language.  Redi 
and  Vallisnieri  fcon  after  wrote  upon 
medicine  with  equal  purity*  Cardinal  Pal- 
lavicino,  befides  other  lefs  famous  works> 
publirncd  in  the  moft  corre6l  Italian,  the 
iiiilory  of  the  council  of  Trent.  The  firft 
hooks,  indeed,  are  tincflured  with  the  lite- 
rary errors  of  the  age,  which  perhaps  drop- 
ped from,  the  pen  of  father  Alciato,  who 
began   the   work;  ye-t   the  narration   is   not 

only 
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only  perfplcuous  and  fimple,  but,  from  the- 
numerous  digreffions  upon  various  contro- 
verfies  that  were  neceilarily  interwoven  witlr 
the  fubjedl,  may  likewife  ferve  as  a  model 
for  any  Italian  writer  upon  theological  or 
ccclefiaftical  affairs,  Segneri,  the  father 
af  chriftian  eloquence  in  the  Italian- 
tongue,  enriched  and  ennobled  the  language^ 
by  his  valuable  writings,  almoft  as  much 
as  all  the  profe-writers  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tuj  y  ;  and  next  to  him  Jerome  de  Narni, 
a  capuchin,  had  the  glory  of  furpaffing  all 
the  preachers  who  flourlfhed  for  an  hundred 
years  after  and  many  ages  before  him.  Had 
the  cotemporaries  of  Galileo,  Redi,  V  al- 
LJSNiERi,  Pallavicino  and  Segneri, 
imitated  them  by  writing  upon  ufeful  and 
icientific  fubje£ts  in  Italian,  and  fhunned 
the  prevailing  bombafl  and  pedantry  ofallu- 
fioiv  and  conceit,  knowledge  would  have 
made  much  greater  progrefs,  and  the  nation 

in 
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in  general  have  become  more  pollfhed  an^i 
enlig-htened.  Even  the  unfl<illed  in  the 
learned  languages  would  have  ftudied  the  fci- 
ences,  and  foreigners  vi'ould  have  had  no  pre- 
tence for  their  erroneous  fuppofition  that  the 
true  and  uniform  characleriftic  of  Itaeia  n 
Gompofition  was  a  pompous  difplay  of  falfe 
thoughts,  brilliantly  expreffed.  There  are 
befides  fome  very  learned  authors,  who,  by 
various  writings,  evince  that  Italy  was  not 
entirely  divefted  of  literary  genius.  Thefe,. 
far  from  adopting  the  reigning  corruptions,, 
exprefsly  reproved  them,  particularly  Mas^ 
CARDi  and  Pallavicino,  the  lad  of  whom 
Gonfidered  them  at  large  as  a  new  and  par- 
ticular, though  deftrudive,  art.  And,  what 
is  worthy  of  obfervation,  father  Bartoli, 
carried  away  with  the  current,  often  fell  into 
thofe  very  errors  which  he  condemned  equally: 
with  Pallavicino  and  Mascardi. 
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As  a  proof  that  to  fecure  the  applaufe  of 
pofterity,  the  only  infallible  judge,  we  mufi: 
prefer  nature  and  fimplicity  to  refinement  and 
extravagance ;  let  me  mention  oneobfervation- 
upon  Segneri  and  Mascardi.  The  latter- 
intent  in  his  art  of  hiftory  upon  laying  down 
his  rules  and  obfervations  in  a  plain,  eafy 
manner,  chofe  not  to  interlard  it  with  fuper- 
fiuous  ornaments;  and  it  is  ftill  read  without 
difguil.  But  fond  of  difplaying  his  genius 
and- wit,  he  adapted  his  difcourfes  upon  the 
Tablature  of  Cedes,  and  fome  of  his 
panegyrics,  to  the  reigning  tafte  ;  and  they 
are  now  negl^£led  by  every  difcerning  reader. 
In  like  manner  the  Gristiano,  the 
Penitente  Istruito,  and  fuch  other 
works  of  Segneri  as  are  profcfTedly  written: 
in  a  familiar  ftyle,  are  more  generally  read 
than  his  panegyrics.  Perhaps  the  true  caufe 
why  thefe  have  funk  into  negled  is  his  clog- 
ging them  with  figures,  and  unnatural, abftrufe 

thoughts. 
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thoughts.  In  fine,  it  is  evident  that  the 
authors  of  that  age  wrote  with  mofi:  elegance 
when,  confined  by  their  fubjeil,  they  had  no 
opportunity  of  hunting  after  conceits.  Thus 
it  was  with  Tasso,  the  flyle  of  whofe 
Apology  is  greatly  fuperior  to  that  of  any 
of  his  other  works.  In  this  he  employed 
himfelf  wholly  upon  the  merits  of  his  caufe, 
and  laying  afide  trifling  embellifhments,  ex- 
prefied  himfelf  with  genuine  fimplicity  and 
force. 

The  abufes  of  the  feventeenth  century 
were,  however,  productive  of  fome  advan- 
tages. The  Italians,  at  length  fenfible  of 
their  error,  affumed  a  ftyle  more  folid  and 
accurate  than  hitherto  it  had  been  vain  and 
fervile.  Thus  were  the  defers  of  literature  in 
the  laftcentury  fubfervientto  its  advancement 
in  this  to  a  perfection  unknown  even  in  the 
age  of  Bembo  and  of  Casa.     The  fciences, 

enriched 
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enriched  by  many  difcoveries,  have  been 
better  handled,  and  in  a  more  natural 
ftyle;  and  hiftory,  eloquence,  poetry, 
efpecially  dramatic,  which  are  the  chief 
branches  of  the  belles-lettres,  greatly  im- 
proved by  a  well-regulated  ftudy  of  the  an- 
cients, and  perhaps  too  of  the  French. 

V.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all 
the  men  of  genius  and  learning  who  have 
appeared  in  Italy  within  thefe  forty  years. 
I  fliall,  however,  without  difparaging  the  reft, 
mention  five  or  fix  who,  in  difierent  parts  of 
Italy,  have  revived  with  remarkable  afiiduity 
and  fuccefs  a  fpirit  of  literature,  Apostolo 
Zeno,  the  Venetian,  the  prince  of  the 
Italian  literati  of  his  age,  was  one  of  the 
firfl  who  introduced  a  natural  turn  of  (en^ 
timent  and  exprelTion.  Gravina,  at  the 
fame  time,  ufed  every  effort  to  induce  the 
lovers  of  the  fine  arts  at  Naples  and  Rome 

to 
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to  ftudy  and  imitate  the  Greek,  Latik, 
and  old  Italian  claflics;  defirous,  it  would 
appear,  to  atone  for  the  abufes  which 
three  of  his  ingenious  countrymen  had  in- 
troduced upwards  of  an  hundred  years  be- 
fore.. Both  he  and  Lazzarini  have  failed 
indeed  in  thofe  poems  which  they  in- 
tended as  models  for  the  imitation  of  the  an- 
cients, yet  they  certainly  had  the  falutary 
efFe<St  of  recalling  to  mind  the  rules  and  ex- 
amples of  antiquity.  Many  illuftrious  or- 
naments of  the  prefent  age  are  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge themfelves  the  difciples  of  Gra-- 
TINA  and  Lazzarini.  Abbot  Taglia- 
zucCHi  too,  though  he  has  left  nothing 
valuable  either  for  fublimity  of  genius  or 
depth  of  erudition,  has  been  confidered  as 
the  principal  reftorer  of  tafte  in  Lombardy 
and  Piedmont.  Appointed  by  the  king  of 
Sardinia  to  the  profefTorfhip  of  the  belles- 
lettres,  he  wrote  fome  elegant  little  pieces,. 

illuftrated 
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illuftrated  the  befl  authors  to   his  ftudents, 
and  extlnguiflied  that    falfe   fplendor  which 
had   dazzled   our  fathers.     In  what  part  of 
the  literary  world,  is  not  the  name  of  Mura- 
TORI  celebrated  ?    If  we  confider  only  his 
(lyle,    it  will    indeed   appear   extraordinary 
that  the  revival  of  tafte   fhould   be  greatly 
owing  to  him.     But  if  we  likewife  confider 
what  pains  he  took  to  elucidate  the  hiftory 
of  Italy,  to   combat    the    corruptions    of 
literature,  which,  in  his   early   years,  were 
k>  numerous,  and  fo  inveterate,  the  wonder 
will  ccafe,  and  we  fhali  confefs  him  entitled 
to  the  warmeft  acknowledgements  of  the  re- 
public of  letters. 

The  marquis  Scipio  Maffei,  who 
has  given  to  youth  fo  noble  an  example  of 
the  preference  of  learning  to  riches,  titles, 
or  the  honours  of  a  court,  and  what  glory  it 
confers  even  upon  the  higheft  birth ;  Maf- 
fei y. 
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FEi,  I  fay,  avoiding  the  imperfetftions,  pof- 
'  fefled  almoft  all  the  excellencies,  of  MuRA- 
TORi's  ftyle.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  v/ho 
united  the  moft  exalted  underflanding  with 
the  pureft  didion,  without  hunting  after 
Florentine  idioms,  or  afFecling  the  intri- 
cate periods  of  Bcccace,  I  omit  fe- 
veral  eminent  literati  that  have  appeared  in 
Tuscany.  That  province  was  in  fa£l  much 
lefs  tainted  with  the  corruptions  of  the  laft 
century  than  the  reft  of  Italy  j  though  not 
entirely  exempted  from  them,  as  appears 
from  the  poems  of  Filicaia,  and  the 
fatires  of  Menzini.  About  the  year  1700 
the  ftudy  of  humanity  was  likewife  remark- 
ably fuccefsful  in  Bologna,  whofe  an- 
cient title  of  Learned  was  more  than  ever 
confirmed  by  Manfredi,  Beccari,  Za- 
NOTTi,  and  many  others,  equally  deferving 
of  applaufe  with  the  nioft  illuftrious  authors 
of  the  fixteenth  century. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    Vil. 

I,  (y  Spanish  literature,     II.  Opinion  of  a 
modern  author  concerning  its  defers. 


w. 


ERE  I  as  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Spanish,  as  I  am  with  the  Italian 
literature,  I  would,  with  pleafure,  compare 
their  progrefs  and  revolutions.  But  though 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  fpeak  at  large  of  the 
Spanish  writers,  1  muft  not  altogether  omit 
them.  To  begin  then  with  the  fixteenth 
century,  an  age  in  which  the  belles-lettres 
fiourifhed  equally  in  both  countries.  Anto- 
nio, Agostino,  and  Melchior  Cano, 
evince  their  fuccefs  in  Latin  compofition, 
facred  as  well  as  profane.  Nor  would  it  be 
an  eafy  tafk  to  number  up  the  writers  in 
Spanish  upon  every  branch  of  literature. 
Their  ftyle  was  already  equally  formed  with 

the 
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the   Italian,  and     entirely    the    fame   as 
now;    no   inconfiderable    argument   of    the 
natural  conflancy  of  that  nation,  or  of  the 
perfection   and  {lability   of  their   language. 
The   number  of  Spanish   works  tranilated 
iiito  Italian,  and  their  tranllations  of  our 
moil    famous    poets    during   the    reigns    of 
Charles  V.    and   Philip    II.    manifeflly 
prove  that  that  age  produced   as   many  emi- 
nent writers  in  Spain  as  in  Italy.     If  the 
Italians,  at  this  time   partly  fubjeded  to 
the   Spanish  dominion,  did   not  introduce, 
they  doubtlefs  greatly  promoted,  the  belles- 
lettres.     In  fome  refpeCls,  indeed,  the  Spa- 
i^iARDs  furpaiied  us,  particularly  in  hiftory, 
morality,  politics,  and  the  other  ufeful  parts 
of  literature.     But  in  poetry,  the  mpre  we 
admire  their  genius  and  fertile  imagiiiation, 
the  more  we  mufl  lament  their  want  of  care 
and  judgment.     Let  us  leave  Don  Alonso 
'd'ERCiLLA  in  full  pofleiTion  of  the  praife  he 

ha:s 
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has  acquired  by  his  Aran  can  a  ;  let  us  even 
allow  that  in  amorous  lyric  poetry  they  have 
equalled  the  Italians.  As  the  exprefllon 
conftitutes  the  principal  merit  of  fuch  com- 
pofitions,  a  foreigner  will  hardly  be  able  to 
form  a  juft  opinion  of  them.  I  fhall  there- 
fore confine  my  remarks  to  the  drama. 

The  Spaniards  may  well  boaft  that  they 
have  furpafled  every  other  nation  in  the 
number  of  tragedies  and  tragi-comedies  ;  nor 
can  it  be  denied,  that  the  firft  dramatifts  of 
France  and  England  have  borrowed  many 
of  their  beauties  from  the  Spanish  poets. 
Yet  hardly  are  any  of  them  known  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  if 
we  except  Lopez  de  Vega,  a  cotemporary 
of  Tasso  j  famous  for  an  incredible  number 
of  pieces,  and  Camoens,  by  far  the  great- 
eft,  if  not  the  only,  Portuguese  poet 
known  in  Italy.    The  former  wrote  no  lefs 

than 
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than  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  plays,  be- 
iides  a  great  many  other  poems.     But  is  it  to 
be  fuppofed  that  a  man  who  wrote  fo  many 
pieces  could  have  time  to  perfe£l  one  ?  If  it  is 
true,    as  it  is  certainly  very  probable,    and 
averted   by  the  beft  critics,   that  no  nation 
can  produce   above  ten  or    twelve   finifhed 
comedies,  and  the  like  number  of  tragedies, 
human  nature  being  unable  to  afford  a  greater 
variety  of  characters,    and  interefling  inci- 
dents ;  of  what  value  can  fuch  a  number  be  ? 
No  wonder  then   that  writers  of  this  (lamp 
did  not  attain  the  fame  excellence  with  thofe 
of  other  countries.  All  the  learned  nations  of 
Europe  have  had  reafon  to  complain  in  fome 
degree  or  other,  of  the   negligence   of  their 
writers  ;  but  among  the  Spanish  poets,  this 
evil    has   been   ftiil    more   epidemic,    and  is 
perhaps   the  true  caufe  that  the  literary  re- 
putation of  the  Spaniards,    has   been   fo 
niijch  confined  to  their  own  dominions :  fince 

the 
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the  fcholaftic  fubtiltles  of  Saurez,  Va?- 
(^EZ,  and  Salmantic£nsi,  which  have  In- 
deed  been  known  abroad,  can  never  be  in- 
cluded under  any  of  the  branches  of  th<; 
belles-lettres. 

II,  Before  I  conclude,  I  fiiall  beg  leave 
to  adduce  the  opinion  of  a  modern  Spanish 
critic  of  the  defects  of  facred  oratory  in 
Spain,  v/hich  v/ill  ferv^e  to  point  out  the 
genius  of  their  literature  in  late  years,  from 
the  analogy  fubfifling  between  all  its  different 
branches  5  or  at  leaft  will  convince  us  that 
eloquence  is  every  where  fubje£l  to  the  fam« 
influence.  "  Of  the  multitude  of  preach-r 
*'  ers"  fays  that  Ie-irned  author,  "  theie 
*'  are  hardly  any  who  know  the  parts 
"  of  which  a  difcourfe  fhould  be  com- 
"  pofed.  Of  the  numberlefs  fermons  how 
"  few  are  there  worthy  of  the  name  ! 
*'  how  few  which  contain  any  thing  but 
I  "a 
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*'  a  firing  of  abfurdities,  of  witticifms  with- 
*'  out  judgment,  of  fubtilties  without  fo- 
**  lidity,  of  words  without  meaning," 

The  true  and  original  caufes  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  pulpit-eloquence,  efpecially  in 
Spain,  may  be  reduced  to  thefe :  the  con- 
tempt which  thofe  who  have  the  difpofal  of 
cures  generally  entertain  of  the  profeffion  ; 
the  negkcSt  of  many  of  the  clergy,  and  down- 
right incapacity  of  the  reft,  to  inRruS:  them- 
felves  in  it  5  but  above  all  the  depraved  tafte 
of  the  hearers,  who  applaud  what  they  ought 
to  detell-,  and  deteft  vvhat  they  ought  to  ap- 
plaud. 

It  is  notorious  alfo  that  in  almoft  all  the 
religious  orders  in  Spain,  the  profeflorial 
chara<5lcr  is  infinitely  more  rejected  than  the 
clerical. 

The 
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The  fame  author  likev/ife  reproves  his 
countrymen  for  fome  abufes  which,  in  the 
laft  century,  were  prevalent  in  Italy,  and 
VN^hich  are  ftill  obfervable  in  a  few  antiquated 
preachers;  I  mean  "  That  confufed,  puerile 
*'  medley  of  citations,  texts,  and  authorities 
"  of  every  kind  thrufl  in  without  method, 
*'  without  choice,  withou:  the  fmalleft 
"  propriety,  and  generally  only  for  the 
*'  fake  of  fome  trifling  fimilitude;  that 
"  intolerable  pracSlice  of  equally  adopting 
*'  profane  and  facrcd  authorities;  of  men- 
**  tioning  Martial,  Horace,  Catul- 
**  Lus,  and  Virgil  in  the  fame  breath  with 
*'  St.  Paul  and  the  Prophets  ;  and  quo- 
*'  ting  Beyerlinte,  Maffeiano,  Aulus 
"  Gellius;  and  Natalcomite  oftener 
*'  than  the  fathers  of  the  church;  that 
*^  impious  attempt  to  defend  the  m.ofl  facred 
^*  mjlleries,  the  mofl  exemplary  a(Slions, 
I  2  of 
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*'  of  the  Saints  by  feme  fable,  mythologi- 
*'  cal  anecdote,  or  pagan  fuperftitlon  ;  that 
*'  inflated,  fantaftic  ftyle,  fo  extravagant, 
"  fo  barbarous,  that  it  is  neither  Latin^, 
"  Greek,  nor  Spanish,  but  an  unna- 
*'  tural  compofition  of  them  all.'* 

Thus  were  the  corruptions  of  literature 
introduced  into  Spain,  as  well  as  other 
countries,  after  authors  had  written  with 
fimpllcity,  propriety,  and  decorum.  Thus 
Granta,  Rodriguez,  and  St.  Thomas 
of  ViLLANOVA,  thofe  models  of  chriflian 
oratory,  had  already  flourifhed.  I  fhall  not, 
however,  determine  whether  the  deviation 
of  Spanish  oratory  from  folidity  to  conceit, 
from  fimplicity  to  afFeilation,  was  occa- 
fioned  by  any  Italian  preacher  of  the  laft 
century,  who  had  perhaps  gained  a  reputa- 
tion in  Spain,  or  by  the  natural  viciiTitudc 
of  Istters, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

I.  Dawnings  of  literature  in  France.  II, 
Its  revolution  under  Francis  the  firjl^  and 
his  immediate  fuccejjors.  III.  Authors  in  the 
age  of  Lewis  the  thirteenth,  IV.  EJlahliJli- 
ment  of  the  French  language  and  literature* 
V.  Excellent  poets ^  orators^  and  writers  of 
every  kind. 


w. 


H  I  L  S  T  literature  was  at  the  fum- 
mit  of  perfedion  in  France,  it  was  vifibly 
on  the  decline  in  Italy  and  Spain.  In  the 
prefent  century,  again,  as  France  funk, 
Italy  and  Spain  emerged.  Formerly  the 
Italians  were  induced  to  cultivate  their 
native  language  by  the  example  of  the  Pro- 
ven^alists  ;  and  two  ages  after,  the  French 
were  in  their  turn  obliged  to  the  Italians, 
in  fome  meafure  likewife  to  the  Spaniards, 
for  the  fame  advantage. 

I  3  But 
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But  it  is  at  prefent  foreign  to  our  purpofe 
to  confider  the  prefent  ftate  of  letters  in 
Italy  ;  and  whatever  may  be  faid  of  the 
laft  century,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
French  were  then  the  chief  ornaments  of 
literature,  an  honour  Vt^hich  had  belonged  to 
Italy  for  three  ages  before.  In  the  courfe 
of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  fixteenth 
centuries,  the  Italians,  if  we  except  per- 
haps a  few  Spaniards,  were  the  only 
authors  that  could  write  in  their  native 
tongue,  without  the  danger  of  becoming  ob- 
folete  :  and  we  have  already  feen  that  unlefe 
the  vulgar  idiom  is  eftabliflied,  letters  can 
never  flourifli. 

The  French,  like  every  other  language, 
was  long  ufed  only  in  ballad  and  romance. 
Hardouin  indeed  wrote,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  French  hiftory  of  a  croifade  in 
which  he  had  ferved.     But  a  work  like  this, 

from 
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from  the  nature  of  the  narrative,  and  the 
frigidity  of  the  writer,  is  little  fuperior  to  a 
romance;  and  his  ilyle  is  infinitely  more  in- 
correct than  that  of  th^  Italians  before 
Dante. 

II.  Under  Francis  the  flrft,  who  ac- 
quired more  glory  from  his  patronage  of  let- 
ters than  from  his  wars  with  Charles  the 
fifth,  the  learning  and  diligence  of  Bud^us, 

TURNEEUS,     LamBINUS,      and      ROBERTUS 

Stephanus,  laid  an  excellent  foundation  for 
literature  in  France,  But  this  would  nQ- 
ver  have  produced  fuch  great  efFeds  had  not 
meafures  been  likewife  taken  to  regulate  and 
fix  the  vulgar  language.  Moft  of  thefe,  im- 
merfed  in  the  fludy  of  the  ancients,  not  only 
negle6led  their  native  tongue,  but  would 
have  thought  their  learning  debafed  by  adopt- 
ing an  idiom  which  fprung  not  from  fomc 
tolerable  author.  Tu'o  circumftances,  how- 
I  4  ever. 
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ever,  h*'^ppily  conduced  to  Its  fftablifliment  j 
I  mean  tbc  poems  of  Marot,  and  the  arret 
of  Francis,  ordering  that  the  public  j£ls, 
which  were  formerly  in  Latin,  fhould  be 
for  the  future  written  in  French,  That 
great  prince  hearing,  one  day,  a  Latin 
decree  read  before  him,  in  which  the  v/ords 
DEsoTAYiT  and  DEEOTAT  occurrcd,  con- 
ceived fuch  an  abhorrence  of  that  ridiculous 
jargon,  that  he  immediately  banifhed  it  from 
the  courts  of  juftice,  and  fubftituted  the 
natural  language  of  the  country.  The 
notaries,  and  other  officers  of  the  law, 
now  endeavoured  to  enrich  it  with  variety. 
The  poems  of  Clement  Marot  about  the 
fame  time  began  to  regulate  and  harraonife 
it,  and  it  was  foon  relillied  at  the  courts  of 
the  French  king,  and  the  queen  o^  Na- 
varre, who  was  likewife  an  eminent  pa- 
ironefs  of  genius.  But  its  native  purily  and 
fuTiplicity  narrowly  efcaped  a  total  overthrow 

from 
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from  the  learning  of  feme  of  their  firil  poets. 
Of  thefe  RoNSARD  was  the  moft  remarkable, 
both  for  genius  and  erudition.  He  endea- 
voured to  introduce  compound  epithets,  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  immo- 
dcratel)^  fond  of  terms  of  art  and  allufions 
to  fcience.  Though  fuch  a  ftyle  may  ap- 
pear harfh  to  nicer  years,  yet  it  then  met 
with  fuch  univerfal  applaufe,  that  the 
learned  Muret  thought  it  not  below  hini 
to  write  a  commentary  upon  Ronsard  ; 
wlio,  though  now  neglected,  ftill-TCtains  the 
glorious  title  of  prince  of  the  French 
poets. 

loDEL  and  John  de  la  Pepol'se,  how- 
ever, attempted  the  drama  with  better  tafte^ 
which  before  their  time  in  France,  as  be- 
fore Trissino  in  Italy,  coiifii-.ed  of  pue- 
rile, abfurd  reprefentations  of  the  li\e3  of 
the  faints.     At  the  fame  time  p£T£R  Ra- 
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Mus,  who  did  and  fuffered  To  much  to  expel' 
Aristotle  from  the  fchools,  likewife  ex- 
erted himfelf  to  fix  the  rules  of  his  native 
language,  with  the  affiftance  (i)  of  Robert 
and  Henry  Stephen,  and  Mark  Antho- 
ny OuDiNET,  interpreter  to  the  king. 

III.  But  Malherbe,  the  mafter  of  every 
true  grammarian,  and  of  every  elegant  wri- 
ter fince  his  time,  bravely  exploded  the 
abufes  of  NeR-VEse,  Desacuteaux,  and' 
RoNSARD  :  and  Vaugelas,  being  employed 
by  cardinal  Richelieu  to  compile  the  Aca- 
demy's Difaonary,  laid  down  more  certain 
rules  for  afcertaining  the  language,  more 
fully  illuftrated  it,  "^  and  will  remain  the 
'*  oracle  of  France,  fo  long  as  thr 
'-^  French  are  jealous  of  the  purity  of 
*'  tlicir  tongue  (2).'* 

(1)  V.  Goujet  Biblict :  Franj.  p.  i.  chap.  2. 
'z)  Eouhours  ap.  Bdillet  jui.emens  dcs  Savans-.^ 

It 
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It    muft,    however,    be    confefled,    that 
many   illuflrious    Frenchmen    have  made 
great  complaints  that  the  academy  in  general, 
and  Vaugel  AS  in  particular,  have,  under  pre- 
tence of  polifhing,  enervated  the  language,  and 
fettered  genius,  which,  befides  the  advantage 
of  unreftrained  compofition,  would  have  ren- 
dered it  more  copious,  and  varied  the  cadence 
and  conftru cation.     Even  in  thefe  days,  many 
have  wiftied  for  th^   ftyle  of  Montaigne, 
Arrigot  and  Voiture  (3).     I  do  not  deny 
that  lefs  reftraint  might  have  been  beneficial  to 
manv,  and  enriched  the  lang-uage.    A  preater 
harmony  and  diverfity  of  ftyle,  a  greater  va- 
riety of  expreffion,  might  have  rendered  their 
profe  more  lofty,  as   well   as  more  copious, 
and  their  poetry  more  luxuriant ;  but  that  per- 
fpicuity  which  the  fenfible  part  of  every  na- 
tion fo  much  admire  ia  the  French  writers, 

(3)  See  M.  Fenelons  letter  to  the  F7Y?.y/;  aca.lemy,  enti- 
tled, Lettre  fur  la  Rhstorlque. 

I  6  would. 
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would  have  been  entirely  lod.  The  more 
numerous  the  words  and  pbrafes  of  a  lan- 
guage are,  the  more  intricate  is  the  conftruc- 
tion,  and  the  more  difficult  the  attainment  of 
it,  efpecially  to  foreigners  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
liighly  probable  that  had  the  French  tongue 
been  lefs  confined,  it  had  been  lefs  uni- 
verfally  ufed. 

IV.  Father  Bouhours,  whom  I  juft 
now  quoted,  a  celebrated,  though  unjuft, 
dcfamer  of  Italian  literature,  though  not 
fo  violent  as  Henry  Stephen,  had  a  chief 
hand  in  fixing  the  ftandard  and  genius  of  the 
French  language.  In  this  refpe6l  he  ri- 
valled our  Bembo,  fmce  both  ennobled  and 
enriched  their  refpe£live  languages,  and  pro- 
moted the  fludy  of  them  by  elegant  dia- 
logues upon  their  beauties  and  rules.  There 
remained,  however,  among  the  learned  an 
obflinacy  or  timidity  vvhich  checked  the  pro- 
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grefs    of    the    French    language.     Father 
LiNGENDEs,    whofe   fermons  were  received 
from  the  pulpit  with  incredible  applaufe,  de- 
fpairing  of  their  being  read  by  pofterity,  if 
publiftied  in  the  language  in  which  they  had 
been    delivered,    printed    them    in    lyATiN. 
Mezerai  and  Des  Cartes,  the  Machi- 
AVEL    and    Galileo    of    France,     were 
among  the  firft  who  v^^rote  the  vulgar  tongue 
with  purity  and  precifion;  the  one  in  hiftory 
and  politics,  the  other  in  philofophy  and  the 
mathematics.     The  Provincial  Letters 
which,  after  a  whole  century,  and  fo  many 
alterations  in  the  French  tongue,  contain 
not  one  obfolete  word,  paved  the    way  for 
theological  and  critical  compofitions  in  the 
language  of  the  country ;  and  foon  after  the 
Telemachus  of  Fenelon,  and  the  Uni- 
verfal  Hiftory  of  Bossuet,  enriched  it  with 
a  degree   of  energy,  copioufnefs,  and  har- 
mony 
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mony  of  which  'till  then  it  had  been  thought 
incapable* 

V.  Equ  ally  great,  and  more  rapid,  was  the 
progrefs  of  poetry.  In  afewyearsCoRNEiLLE, 
Racine,  Boileau,  Moliere,  Fontaine, 
and  Rousseau,  in  fome  refpe£ls  equalled,  in 
others  furpafled,  their  Greek,  Latin,  Ita- 
lian, and  in  dramatic  compofitions  particu- 
larly, their  Spanish  mafters.  From  Guil- 
len DE  Castro,  one  of  the  latter,  CoR- 
neille  took  the  fubje£l  of  his  famous  Cid,, 
the  piece  which  firft  raifed  French  trage- 
dy to  fuch  diftinguilhed  fplendor.  It  would 
be  no  difficult  undertaking  to  fhev/  how 
much  not  only  thefe  but  FrenIch 
writers  of  every  denomination,  have  bor- 
rowed from  other  nations,  and  that  they 
have  done  little  more  than  new-model  the 
writings  of  others ;  had  not  they  themfelves, 
and    particularly    Voltaire    (4),  frankly 

(4)  Hift.  du  fiecle  de  Louis  XIV. 

con  fefled 
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confeiTed  it.  Nay,  as  the  higheft  applaufe 
Voltaire  could  receive,  a  certain  jour- 
nalifl  has  recommended  him  for  having  Co 
judicioufly  improved  upon  the  works  of 
foreigners.  So  far  am  I  from  wifhing 
to  diminifh  by  this  the  reputation  of  the 
French  h'terature,  that  I  firmly  believe  the)r 
could  not  have  fucceeded  if  they  had  done 
otherwife.  Nature,  which  is  the  foul  of  the 
belles-lettres,  is  one  and  immutable  j  it  is 
therefore  neceflary  to  follow,  in  a  certain 
degree,  the  firft  authors  who  trod  in  her 
fleps.  If  a  man  of  a  happy,  well  regu- 
lated genius,  fhould  attempt  to  chalk  out 
a  new  path,  how  foon  would  he  find 
liimfelf  obliged  to  return  to  the  beaten 
track  I 

Be  that  as  it  will,  if  the  French  did  not 
invent  much,  they  certainly  exceeded  every 

other 
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other  nation  in  accuracy  and  perfpicuityj 
in  eafe,  elegance,  and  propriety  of  ftyle  ; 
in  tiie  art  of  producing  excellent  pieces 
from  originals  hardly  tolerable  in  them- 
felves,  by  the  afliftance  of  order  and  de-- 
licate  expreffion;  which  is  certainly  the 
principal  merit  of  a  man  of  letters.  We 
may  fafely  then  affirm,  that  no  nation,  an- 
cient or  modern,  knew  the  art  of  com- 
pofition  better  than  the  French  under 
Lewis  XLv^. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries, 
the  facred  eloquence  of  France  was  at  as 
low  an  ebb  as  that  of  Italy,  Menot, 
Oliver,  Maillard  and  Mysser,  wha 
were  thought  the  Chrysqstomes  of  their 
age,  fetting  afide  their  antiquated  language, 
would  be  nov/  intolerable  by  their  fubtilties, 
fcholallic     diftindtions,     and     innumerable 

quota- 
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i|notatlons  (s).  But  De  Sales,  the  bed 
model  of  Chriftian  eloquence  at  that  time, 
CoEFETTAUE,  Cardinal  Perron,  and 
afterwards  the  jefuits  Lingendes  and  Cas- 
TILLON  now  reformed  the  pulpit-oratory  j 
and  laftly  Bourdaloue,  Fenelon,  Bos- 
suet,  Flechier,  and  Massillon  carried 
it  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  energy  and 
grandeur.  All  thefe  preachers,  however 
differently  diftinguifhed,  have  juftly  de- 
ferved  the  public  applaufc.  BossuET  and 
Flechier,  belides  having  acquired  a  great 
reputation,  the  one  by  the  fublimity  of 
his  panegyrics,  the  othei  by  his  knowledge 
in  various  branches  of  literature  and 
learning,  are  acknowledged  the  princi- 
pal mafters  of  funeral  oratory,  in  which  the 
French  have  undxjubtedly  carried  off  the 
palm.  Lingendes  likewife  fhone  in  thig 
fpecics  of  facred  eloquence,  infomuch  that 
■  (5)  GoujetHift,  de  h  liter.  Franjoifc,  p.  3.  chap.  2. 

Flechiei^ 
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Flechier,  befides  interweaving  feverc'l  fub- 
lime  flrokes  from  his  difcourfe  upon  the 
death  of  Charles  Emanuel  I.  Duke  of 
Savoy,  gave  his  famous  funeral  oration 
upon  Marfhal  Turenne  the  fame  text, 
and  the  fame  introdu6lion.  / 

The  eloquence  of  the  bar  was  culti- 
-vated  very  early,  but  v/ith  vv^hat  fuccefs, 
I  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine.  The 
monks,  v^^ho  polTefTed  the  pulpit  in  France 
as  well  as  other  countries,  had  not  yet  laid 
afide  their  fcholaftic  barbarifm  and  obfcurity, 
when  the  lawyers  had  become  more  polifhed, 
and  their  profefTion  more  civilifed,  by  the 
iludy  of  the  belles-lettres,  and  a  commerce 
with  the  world  and  the  court.  Though  their 
pleadings  were  loaded  with  fubtilties  and 
quotations,  yetinthe  difcuffion  of  law-fuits, 
thefe  are„  in  general,  lefs  intolerable,    and 

perhaps 
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perhaps  more  neceflary,  than  in  moral  exhor- 
tations. It  is  certain,  however,  that  Ar- 
NAULD,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  FIen- 
RY  IV.  Le  Maitre,  Patru,  and  Gau- 
TiER  in  th^t  of  Lewis  XIIL  though  prede- 
ceflbrs  of  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and 
Massillon,  were  fuperior  to  all  the  fuccee- 
ding  barrifters, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

I.  The  decline  of  letters  in  France,  II.  Re" 
fe^lons  upon  Fontenelle  and  his  imita- 
tors, III.  TFhat  branches  of  literature  re- 
mained capable  of  further  progrefs  after  the 
age  of  Lewis  XIV.  IV.  Remarks  upon 
Montesquieu.  V.  Upon  Voltaire, 
and  his  tragedies,  VI.  Upon  the  Henriade. 
VII.  Upon  his  other  works,  VIII.  Confe- 
^uences  of  them.  IX.  The  literati  ?nore  nu- 
merous  in  the  decay  of  the  belles-lettres — caufes 
of  it.  X.  Obfervations  of  D'Alembert, 
Le  Blanc,  and  Atterbury  upon  the 
Jlate  of  French  literature  in  the  prefent 
century. 


T 


HE  French  hlftorians  difcover  more 
judgment,  perfpicuity,  and  method,  as 
well  as  a  truer  fpirit  of  criticifm,  than  thofe 
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of  other  modern  nations.  Indeed  every  fpe- 
cies  of  compofition  was  cultivated  in  the  laft 
century  with  the  greateft  fuccefs,  except  the 
epic,  in  which  alone  the  French  are  ftill 
inferior.  This  fuccefs  continued  till  an  af- 
fectation of  wit,  and  an  unbounded  refine- 
ment, gained  ground,  and  corrupted  their 
literature  in  little  more  than  fifty  years  after 
the  tragedies  of  Corneille,  the  comedies 
of  MoLiERE,  and  the  Provincial  Let- 
ters, had  raifcd  it  to  the  higheft  luftre.  It 
is  not  eafy,  however,  to  determine,  who  in- 
troduced the  ftyle,  which  has  fo  generally 
prevailed  in  the  prefent  century,  and  given 
a  fandion  to  conceit,  that  fatal  fubveiter  of 
tafte. 

So  early  as  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 
fome  betrayed  an  ambitious  difplay  of  wit 
rather  than  judgment  5  and  a  few  blemifhes, 
which  afterwards  became,  by  degrees,  almoft 

uni- 
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univerfal,  began  to  make  their  apperaance  even 
in  the  age  of  Voiture  and  Balzac.  '  But 
found  fenfe  will  be  ftill  admired,  and  the  falfe 
ornaments  of  wit  more  eafily  relinquiflied, 
while  the  language  and  literature  of  a  nation 
have  not  attained  perfe6lion,  as  in  the  time 
of  thefe  two.  No  fooner  are  they  perfedted, 
however,  than  they  begin  to  decline  :  but 
the  corruption  is  feldom  great  or  extenfive, 
unlefs  promoted  by  fome  author  cf  diftin- 
guillied  merit. 

II.  FoNTENELLE  then  was  probably  the 
man  who  ftruck  the  fatal  blow.  Des  Fon- 
taines in  the  iirft  volume  of  his  Opinions 
fuggelts  this  idea : 

<«  FoNTENELLE,"  fays  he,  "  like  Epi- 
«  cuRus  and  Newton,  is  the  head  of  a 
"  fe£l  to  which  he  does  not  belong.  His 
**  fentiments  are  in  general  j I! fl  and  ingeni- 

"  ous. 
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^*  ous,    though    fometimes    abftra£lcd    and 
*'  fophiftical,  tin6lured  with  the, refinement 
«'  of  Seneca,  the  over  regularity  of  Pliny, 
"  or  the  obfcurity  of  Tacitus;  three  au- 
"  thors  capable  of  enriching  a  ripened   ge- 
"  nius,  or  perfedting  a    formed   tafle,    but 
"  equally  capable  of  forming  falfe  wits,  -and 
*'  intolerable   writers.     It   is    jud    fo    with 
"  FoNTENELLE.     He   is   now  feldom  read  > 
*'  but  extravag:ince  will  ever  be  the  portion 
"  of  him   who   does  read  and  imitate  him 
**  before  his   tafle  is    modelled  by  the  ftudy 
*'  of  natur?.   the  ancient  claiTics,  and   thofe 
"  of  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV. 

A  celebrated  v/rlter  of  modern  days, 
who  loves  concifenefs  and  vivacity  of  ftyle, 
perhaps  to  excefs,  amidil  the  encomiums 
he  beftows  upon  Fo:\tenelle,  blames 
him  for  his  art  and  affedation  of  orna- 
ment. 
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ment  (i).  The  great  reputation,  however, 
which  he,  on  many  accounts,  acquired 
raifed  him  a  number  of  imitators.  But  un- 
able to  transfufe  ►  the  genius  and  learning, 
the  dignity  and  fplrit,  which  animate  and 
fupport  their  original,  they  only  imitated, 
like  the  admirers  of  Demetrius  Phale- 
REUs,  Seneca,  and  Tasso,  what  redounded 
to  their  own  difnonour,  as  well  as  that  of 
their  mafter.  At  the  fame  tim.e  there  raged 
an  evil  ftill  more  fatal ;  I  mean  that  confpi- 
racy,  which  the  witlings  feem  to  have  form- 
ed, to  bring  the  ancients  into  contempt  (2). 

(i)  Voltaire  in  his  Tbmplk  of  Tasts,  intro- 
duces the  Goddefs  of  Criticifm  making  Fountbkblle 
^hc  following  compliment. 

**  Votre  mufe  fagc  &  riantc  devroit  aimer  un  pcu  moins 

I'art, 
'«  Ne  b  gatez   point  par  Ic  fard  :  fa  coleur  eft  aflez 

biillante." 

(a)  Dss  FoNTAlN»»,  tomi  a.  dci  obfcrr, 

«  An 
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''  An  idea  of  pedantry,  unjuftly  united  witk 
««  the  fludy  of  the  Latin  language,  by  de- 
<'  grees  extinguiilied  the  efteem  which  is  due 
*'  to  the  poets  and  orators  of  antiquity,  wha 
*'  are  to  us  what  ancient  ftatucs  are  to 
<*  fculptors/' 

This  certainly  contributed  to  make  the 
neatnefs  of  the  modern  ilyle  more  fafhion- 
•able;  and  the  empire  of  wit  became  at  lafl 
unbounded.  The  learned  and  judicious 
RcLLiN',  obferving  its  deftru(S):ivc  eiFe(5is» 
bravely  oppofed  the  torrent;  and,  though' 
his  opinions  were  not  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged jufl,  he  was  univerfally  read  and  ad- 
mired for  his  eafy,  elcgaiit  ftyle,  and  ele- 
vated fentiments^  whilil,  by  his  authority 
and  example,  he  fupported  the  ancient  dig- 
nity of  literature  and  tafte.  But  even  the 
■efibrts  of  fo  great  a  m after,  and  the  criti- 
-K  cifms 
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cifms  of  Des  Fontaines  (i),  who  like- 
wife  entered  the  lifts,  were  inefFe<5lual  to 
revive  the  tafte  of  the  laft  century;  or 
rather  to  extend  the  bounds  of  nature,  to 
create  new  manners  and  paffions  that 
'  fucceeding  writers  might  not  be  obliged 
to  copy  thofe  who  had  already  painted 
liiem  in  all  their  various  forms.  For  in 
poetry  and  thofe  other  parts  of  literature, 
whofe  general  fcope  is  amufement,  it  be- 
comes almoft  unavoidable,  if  we  would 
diftinguifh  ourfelves  from  the  crowd  of 
imitators,  to  follow  novelty  in  contempt  of 
propriety  and  reafon.  The  field,  however, 
was  not  yet  fo  fully  occupied,  as  to  preclude 
all  improvement,  had  not  the  defeds  of  ftyle, 

(i)  II  etoit  cnnemi  declare  du  Phcebts*,  du  clinquant,  dc 
H  ppinte  ;  il  a  combattu  ce  mauvais  gout  fans  refpeft  humain, 
&  fans  rclache:  en  cela  notre  literature  lui  a  dcs  obligationi 
cfienticilcs. 

Mem.  de  Trcvoux. 

and 
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and  an  indifcreet  attachment  to  novelty,  like 
a  contagion,  infected,  more  or  lefs,  every 
branch  of  letters. 

ill.  Though  fraall  fuccefs  was  to  be 
expedted  from  tragedy  or  comedy  after  CoR- 
NEiLLE,  Racine  and  Moliere  ;  from  fa- 
tire,  lyric  poetry  or  fable,  after  Boileau, 
Rousseau     and    Fontaine  ;    the     facred 

"orators  might  certainly  have  gained  re- 
putation had  they  followed  the  footfleps  of 
BouRDALouE,  BossuET,  Massillon,  and 
Flechier,  fince  the    great   and   important 

^  truths  of  morality  and  religion  will  al- 
ways give  full  fcope  to  eloquence,  if  the 
clergy  will  be  fatisfied  with  a  ftyle  adapt- 
ed to  the  gravity  of  the  ptilpit.  But 
the  French  fermon^  ar-e  now  generally 
•crowded  with  witticifms  (i),  and  extrava- 
.gant  fallies,  inftead    of  the   natural   beauty 

■(i)  Lettres  d'un  Fnnjois. 

K  2  and 
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and  majefty  for  which  thefe  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury are  fo  defervedly  admired.  Indeed  if 
we  do  not  confine  facred  literature  to  the 
pulpit,  it  mufl  be  confelTed  that  fome  moft 
elegant  pieces  have  appeared  even  of  late. 
Of  thefe  are  many  of  the  paftoral  letters 
and  charges  of  zealous  and  learned  bifhops ; 
who,  intent  upon  the  fpirltual  happinefs  of 
their  flocks,  inculcate  the  pra6lice  of  chrifti- 
anity,  and  of  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  elo- 
quently, becaufe  naturally,  and  rather  with 
the  fulnefs  of  a  paternal  heart,  than  with 
fVudied  efforts  of  genius. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
bar,  and  we  {hall  find  that  many  fpeeches  of 
the  advocates,  and  remonftrances  of  the  par- 
liaments, are  ftill  written  in  a  llyle  that  may 
compare  With  the  moft  perfeft  orations  of 
Athens  or  Rome.  Employed  in  the  exa- 
mittition  of  caufes,  in  the  management  of 

bufmefs. 
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bufinefs,  in  the  ftudy  of  law  and  equity,  they 
have  no  time  to  thrG\v  away  in  learch  of  tlie 
puerile  ornaments  of  rhetoric,  and  therefore 
retain  a  dignity  and  energy  unknown  to  the 
lovers  of  refinement.  Thus  likewife  in 
Italy  v;e  have  men  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affiiirs,  and  the  adminiftration  of 
juflice,  whofe  fpceches  before  their  fovereign, 
or  in  the  afiemblies  of  the  magiftrates,  dif- 
cover  more  folid  eloquence  than  the  laboured 
harangues  of  the  mod  renowned  declaimers. 
Yet  have  not  the  Fren'CH  advocates  altoge- 
ther efcaped  the  contagious  influence  of  affec- 
tation and  falfe  wit.  The  celebrated  Per- 
RASSON  (i),  for  inflance,  refembles  Iso- 
CRATES  more  than  Demosthenes,  and  has 
not  efcaped  ceafure  for  his  too  flowery, 
refined  ftyle. 

(1)  Journal  desSavans,  Juin  1737. 

K  3  Thr 
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The  extenfive  field  of  hlftory  fllll  remain- 
ed open  to  future  ftudy*  a  field  which  ftill 
encreafes,  ftill  receives  feme  new  light,  new 
excellence  or  importance,  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  handled.  Even  in  thefe  days, 
M.  GuiGNEs,  father  Bare,  and  other 
learned  men,  have  excelled  in  this  fpecies  of 
compofition.  But  abridgements  became  un- 
fortunately prevalent,  and  gave  rife  to  the 
many  barren  and  fuperficial  hiftories  which 
appear  every  day.  Little  perhaps  do  the  au- 
thors and  readers  of  thefe  confider  that  more 
applaufe  is  acquired  from  writing,  more  in- 
ftru6lion  from  reading,  an  hiftorical  tracl  of 
SL  few  years,  as  thofe  of  Thucydides,  Poly^ 
Bius,  Tacitus,  Guicciardini,  and  Da- 
viLA,  than  from  an  epitome  of  eveixa  gcne- 
lal  hiflory  of  ten  or  twenty  centuries,  like 
thofe  of  FioRUs,  Paterculus,  and  Jus- 

Had 
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Had  not  the  afFedtation  of.  fingularlty  and 
refinement,  a  quaint  concifenefs  of  flyle, 
and  that  philofophical  fpirit  at  prefent  fo 
univerfally  cried  up,  debafed  their  tafte  in 
morality  and  criticifm^  thefe  fubj^chj  which 
are  likewife  fufceptible  of  fuch  a  variety  of 
pleafing  and  inflrudlivc  forms,  might  have  ftill 
been  cultivated  with  fuccefs.  The  cufloin 
introduced  of  late  into  France,  even  among  . 
the  ladies,  of  fttidying  the  mathematics, 
and  that  univerfal  itch  of  writing  for  the 
flage,  as  the  moft  eafy  and  expeditious 
method  of  getting  mcncy,  have  alio  deprived 
the  world  of  many  iiigenious  men,  who 
would  have  fupported  the  dignity  of  letters 
had  they  turned  their  thoughts  to  other  pur- 
fuits.  But  before  we  examine  farther  the 
prefent  iUte  of  literature  in  France,  in 
which  I  fhall  follow  the  moft  approved  aii* 
thorities  (as  it  would  be  prefumption  in  a 
foreigner  to  decide  upon  his  own  opinion) 
K  4  allow 
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allow  me  to  make  a  Tew  obfervations  upon 
fome  of  the  moft  eminent  literati  who  have 
appeared  in  that  country  for  thefe  thirty  os 
forty  years,  and  who  have  perhaps  had  no 
incGnfiderable  hand  in  reducing  the  French 
literature  to  its  prefent  fituaiion, 

IV.  Of  thefe  Montesquiiu  and  Vol- 
taire (i)  are  beyond  difpute  the  chief, 
fmce  all  who  have  confiLered  the  prefent 
ilate  of  the  fine  arts  in  France,  have  refted 
their  opinion  principally  upon  them.  Of 
the  former  I  fhall  fay  little,  as  I  propofe 
to  confider  the  literary  merits  only  of 
his  Esprit  des  Loix.  Though  this  is  a 
political  work,  and  does  not  directly  concern 
the  belles-lettres,  yet  as  it  is  fraught  with 
erudition,  and  the  fubje<^  is  curious  and  im- 
portant, it  muft   intereft  every  reader,  and 

(t)  Coafidcrauons  fur  ies  Ravcjhuions  dea  Arts, 
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by  infinuating  into  Its  admirers  an  ambition 
of  imitating  the  ilylc  and  manner,  have  aC 
kail  an  occafional  influence  upon  litera- 
ture. To  judge  of  th€  ftyle,  we  need 
only  run  over  half  a  volume.  By  ftyle 
I  do  not  mean  the  language  alone, 
which  indeed  is  elegant,  proper,  and  cor- 
real, but  the  aflemblage  of  images,  the 
flow  of  one  period  into  another,  the  general 
compofition  of  the  whole.  In  this  refpe6l, 
I  am  perfuaded,  the  author  can  never  be  ac- 
quitted at  the  tribunal  of  reafon  and  tafte  for 
hi&  extreme  delicacy,  his  ambiguity,  his  half- 
exprefled'fentiments,  his  concifenefs,  his  ob- 
fcurity,  his  unparallelled  incoherence.  His 
chapters  too,  which  are  uncommonly  fhort, 
arc  fo  unconne(£ted,  that  if  the  ftyle  were  not 
the  fame,  they  might  be  miftaken  for  fomany 
fragments  of  the  pande^;  fmce,  but  for  the 
title,  we  frequently  can  fcarce  conceive 
their  fcope.  It  avails  not  to  (ay  that  the 
K  5  author 
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author  defignedly  threw  an  ambiguity  over 
his  fentlments  (and  good  caufe  he  had  for 
the  precaution);  fince  this  could  not  prevent 
bis  admirers  from  adopting  that  disjointed, 
obfcure  ftyle,.  fo  remote  from  true  elegance. 
The  Lettres  Persanes  are  generally  im- 
puted to  iMoNTEsquiEu,  though  perhaps  he 
did  little  more  than  publifh  them,  as  free- 
thinkers are  alv/ays  happy  when  they  have 
an  opportunity  of  divulging,  in  the  words  ef 
©ihcrs,  fentiments  agreeable  to  their  own 
genius.  Yet  thefe  letters,  after  all  the 
noifc  they  have  made,  are  little  more  than 
a  collecf^ion  of  bold,  fatirical  ftrokes,  ex- 
preffed  with  an  agreeable  concifenefs,  but 
without  GonRCiftion,  unity,  or  order. 

V.  I  COULD  wifh  it  were  in  my  power  t^- 
pafs  by  the  celebrated  Voltaire.  Certain  I 
sm  that  all  I  can  fay  will  conduce  but  little  to 
diminilh  tbe   unbounded  admiration    which 

many 
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many  have  conceived  for  him}  and  tothofe 
who  are  not  of  that  number,  who  view  his 
works  with  a  more  impartul  eye,  few 
words  will  explain  my  opinion  of  him» 
Befides,  while  great  men  are  alive  it  is 
dangerous  to  fpeak  of  them  with  freedom. 
But  as  Voltaire  is  reputed  the  firft  writer 
of  his  age  in  Fran^ce,.  nay  in  Europe,  and 
as  literature  and  tafte  are  even  thought  to 
be  confined  to  him;  I  cannot  without  evi- 
dent impropriety  omit  him.  Indeed  all  who 
have  the  intereft  of  letters  at  heart  fhouM 
endeavour  to  ficm  the  torrent  which  over- 
flows Europe  wich  his  works,  fince,  however 
amufing,  they  contain  nothing  folid,  and 
fatally  habituate  youth  to  the  ncglc^St  of  ufe- 
ful  knowledge. 

Yet  to  fay  the  truth,  if  we  confrder  this 

author  in  any  of  the  various  fohcrcs  in  which 

lie  has   appeared,  we  may  juftly   rank  Kirn 

K  6  among 
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among  the  mod  diftinguifhed  Hterati.  His 
tragedies,  if  not  equal,  are  certainly  little 
inferior,  to  thofe  of  the  great  Racine, 
and  deferve  to  be  read  by  the  lovers  of  this 
ipecies  of  poetry  after  Sophqci.es  and 
KuRiPiDESj  as  in  Italy,  thofe  who  ftudy 
the  eloquence  of  the  bar  frequ-ently  read  the 
orations  of  Eadoaro  after  thofe  of  Demos- 
TH£KES  and  Cicero.  In  thofe  pieces,  how- 
ever, which  are  of  his  own  invention,  fuch 
as  Zaire,  Alzire,  and  the  Orphelin 
DE  LA  Chlne,  he  difgufts  many  by  a 
too  frequent  intermixture  of  religion  with- 
the  theatrical  paffiocs  love,  jealoufy,  and- 
ambition. 

VI»  Had  he  equalled  in  his  Henriade 
the  imagination  and  fertility  of  Homer^ 
Virgil,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Milton, 
as  nearly  as  he  has  our  firft  tragedians  in 
tublimity,  pathos,  and   the  flrudurc  of  the 

fable. 
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fable,  wc  fhould  with  wonder  have  {^en  a 
good  epic  and  tragic  poet  in  the  fame  perfon, 
a  phaenomenon  which  has  never  been  heard 
of  fince  the  world  began.  Although  the  edi- 
tors of  Voltaire's  works  have  been  plea- 
fed  to  aflert  that  "  Henry's  dream"  (which 
comprehends  the  fixth  and  feventh  books 
cf  the  Henriade)  ''  has  more  merit  thar^ 
"  the  whole  Iliad  put  together,"  they 
will  excufe  me  if  I  fay  that  he  is  in- 
finitely below  the  other  epic  poets.  The 
French  themfelvcs  ftill  acknowledge  that 
there  is  no  good  heroic  poem  in  their  lan- 
guage (i),  and  foreigners  remain  in  their 
old  opinion  that  the  French  language  and 
genius  are  unequal  to  the  work.     Be  that  as 

(1)  II  eil  vral  que  de  ce  c6te-la  (du  poeme  epigue}  nous 
fommes  encore  au  defibus  de  nos  rivaux,  que  nous  ne  pouvona 
pas  encore  nous  mcttrc  a  cote  de  la  fublimc  Angleterre,  oa 
de  la  brillante  Italie. 

Confidr  fur  les revol.  des  art?,  pag.  221, 

it 
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it  will,  the  principal  part  of  the  Henriade, 
the  whole  texture  of  the  fable,  every  thing, 
poetical  and  noble  in  it,  is  certainly  formed 
upon  the  model  of  Virgil,  not  to  fay  di- 
rectly borrowed  from  hinu  Henry's  vifit 
to  Engl.\nd,  where  he  relates  to  Queenp 
Elizabeth  the  caufes  and  hiftory  of  the 
civil  war,  is  not  only  an  imitation  of  the  ar- 
rival of  ^NEAs  at  Carthage,  but  is  ia 
like  manner  founded  upon  a  poetical  li- 
cence. The  hermit  is  a  copy  of  Virgil's 
fybil  J  and  Henry's  boafled  dream  and  ex- 
tafy  nothing  but  the  defcent  of  Ulys?es  and. 
i^NEAs  to  the  elyfian  fields,  a  little  impro- 
Y^ed  and  adapted  to  the  Christian  fyftem. 
Almoft  every  thing  elfe  in  the  Henriade  ia 
afforded  by  the  hiftory  of  the  times.  The 
defcriptions  of  hypocrify,  politics,  and"  fana- 
ticifm  have  neither  beauty  nor  grace  worthy 
of  fuch  a  poem.  The  reprefentation  of  the 
temple  of  love  has  more  of  the  fublime,  in- 
deed;^ 
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deed,  but  nothing  of  the  interefting  or  mar- 
vellous, which  ought  to  conftitute  the  finews 
of  the  epopee.  Numbers  befides,  difapproveof 
his  interweaving  paganifm  with  chriftianity; 
of  introducing,  far  inftance,  St.  Louis  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  myfleries 
of  chriftianity,  in   the    fame   line  with    the 
god  of  love;  though  indeed  Gravina  and 
others   have    attempted    to  juftify   the   fame 
liberty    in    Sannazzarq    and    Vida(i), 
Difcord,    who    a6i:s    the   part   of  Juno    in 
the    ^^NEID,    is    a    conftrained    chara6ler, 
dragged  in  to  perform  offices,  which  v/e  can 
hardly  conceive  to  be  intended  for  Difcord  } 
and  a  devil   would   feem  the   more  natural 
antagonifl  of  a  faint  in  a  poem  ia  which  the 
chriftian  revelation  is  fuppofed.     But  I  fhall 
notinfifl:  upon  the  defects  of  the  H'ENRIAde, 
although  it  would  be  but  reafonable,  by  way 

^i)  Trivcri  prefaz.  al  poena  dell  a  Redenzibnc»- 

Of 
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of  fupplement  to  his  Essai  sur  le  poeme 
EPiQUE,  to  treat  Voltaire  as  he  has  done 
his  predecefTors.  If  indeed,  he  is  not  com- 
parable to  Virgil,  I  muft  confefs  him  fu- 
perior  to  Lucan,  whom  he  has  imitated  in 
the  choice  of  his  fubje6l.  If  he  has  little  of 
the  pathos,  few  nervous,  characEleriftic 
fpeeches;  if  he  is  deftitute  of  that  exube- 
rant imagery,  thofe  bold  ftrokes  of  fancy, 
fo  confplcuous  in  Homer,  Virgil,  Ari- 
osTo,  Tasso,  and  Milton,  he  is  likewife 
more  free  from  fuperlluity  and  extravagance 
than  fome  of  tbefe ;  and  from  his  animated 
ftyle,  and  manly  verification,  may  be  read 
without  difguft,  if  not  with  pleafure: 
fo  that  he  feems  to  have  been  in  the  right 
when  he  fays  that  ^*  vcrfification  ought 
•'  to  be  the  only  ftudy  of  a  poet  (i)*'* 

{i)  VM,  d€  U  Henriade, 

VM.  Hr^ 
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VII.  His  other  works  are  adorned  with 
all  the  graces  of  ftyle,  and  a  wit  which  he 
perpetually  difplays  at  the  expence  of  reli- 
gion, and  which,  though  entirely  defti- 
tute  of  novelty,  has  endeared  him  to  the 
multitude.  Voluminous  as  he  is,  he  never 
wrote  one  folid  or  inftrudive  piece  in  any 
branch  of  literature  or  learning;  and  I  can 
boldly  affirm,  that,  if  we  examine  with  im- 
partiality and  attention  the  generality  of  his 
writings,  we  (hall  find  his  only  defign  is 
to  make  way  for  ridicule.  Though  he  al- 
ways tells  us  that  we  ought  to  inveftigate  in 
hiftory  the  rife  and  progiefs  of  the  arts,  and 
the  recefles  of  the  human  heart,  rather  than 
burden  our  memory  with  a  colle£lion  of  dates, 
and  the  names  of  princes  and  countries ; 
yet  indead  of  prefenting  us  himfelf  with  a 
pid^ure  of  the  heart  of  man,  all  we  find,  for 
the  moft  part,  is  the  heart  of  Voltaire, 
Even    in  his  poetical    works  the    philofo- 

phicai 
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phical  fpirit  of  the  writer  fhines  through 
every  characfter.  But  after  all,  as  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  are  many  curious  and 
intcrefting  anecdotes  in  the  works  of  this  ex- 
traordinary genius,  it  were  to  be  wiihed  that 
he  bad  taken  the  trouble  to  quote  his  autho- 
rities, that  the  judicious  reader  might  believe 
what  is  advanced  without  refling  upon  the 
evidence  of  one,  whofe  character  is  rather 
that  of  a  bel-efprit  than  a  religious  obfer- 
ver  of  truth. 

It  is  pleafant  enough  to  hear  him  relate, 
when  he  comes  to  the  hiftory  of  modern 
times,  how  he  has  converfcd  v/ith  tjhe  friend 
and  confidant  of  one  great  man,  with  the 
relations  of  another;  how  he  has  been  where 
fuch  and  fuch  men  lived,  who  had  a  prin- 
cipal hand  in  this  or  that  afFair.  He  thinks 
to  gain  credit  by  referring  to  thefe  viva 
VOCE  authorities,  to  which  it  is  always  diffi- 
culty 
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cult,  often  impolTible,  to  recur.  But  why, 
when  he  wrote  of  former  ages,  did  he  not 
mention  his  written  evidence?  Perhaps  to 
prevent  a  difcovery  of  his  falfities,  or  at 
lead  variations  from  the  authentic  teftimony 
of  thofe  who  were  cotemporary  with  the 
fa6ts. 

VIII.  Thcfe  refie£lIons  are  difagreeable  but 
they  are  neceflary ;  for  not  to  mention  how 
much  hiflorical  truth  fufFers  when  a  writer,  by 
relating  what  he  pleafes,  turns  hiftory  intQ 
romance,  it  is  my  fixed  opinion  that  one  of 
the  principal  caufes  of  the  decline  of  learn- 
ing is  the  negle6l  of  this  article,  though  at 
the  fame  time  the  other  extreme  is  generally 
a  mark  of  bad  taile,  Greek,  and  Latiu 
citations  thruft  into  each  fentence  muft  dif- 
guft  every  reader  of  common  fenfe,  and  can 
only    pleafc    a    plodding   German.     But 

on 
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on  the  other  hand,  he  who  feeks  improve- 
ment will  generally  rife  from  thofe  works 
which  do  not  fufficiently  elucidate  the  fen- 
timents,  or  confirm  the  fac^s,  as  ignorant  as 
when  hefat  down,  and  at  a  lofs  where  to  ap- 
ply for  better  information.  I  know  what 
the  pretence  is:  they  v/ould  fhun  the  impu- 
tation of  pedantry.  But  will  they  call 
Rapin,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Fleury, 
Mabillon,  Dupin,  Rollin,  Dubos,  and 
Abbe  Racine,  pedants  ?  Thefe  have  left  us 
many  works  facred  and  profane,  which  they 
have  diverfified  and  enriched,  without  in- 
juring the  uniformity  and  flow  of  their  ftylc, 
by  producing  at  proper  places,  the  ancient 
authors  to  confirm  their  opinions,  and  facili- 
tating our  recourfe  to  thefe  fathers  of  genuiae 
literature  and  folid  wifdom.  If  this  is  pe- 
dantry, I  believe  the  truly  learned  will  glory 
in   the  ftigma,  and  with  pleafure  leave  the 

reputatioi> 
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reputation  of  a  philosophical  spirit  to 
the  barren  abftrufenefs  of  thofe  refined  wri- 
ters who  would  treat  morality  and  the  belles- 
lettres  like  metaphyfical  or  mathematical 
problems. 

It  is  to  be  wifhed  that  Voltaire,  whofs 
perfpicuity  is  undeniable,  had  thought  pro- 
per to  mention  the  authors  from  whom  he 
has  fo  freely  borrowed,  and  had  publlfhed 
his  reflexions  upon  the  various  branches  of 
literature,  which  are  in  general  juft,  in 
compleat  books,  rather  than  detached  letters, 
prefaces,  and  elTays.  By  acting  otherwffe, 
he  has  doubly  ferved  his  own  interefl, 
doubly  injured  that  of  the  republic  of 
letters.  I  cannot  allow  myfelf  to  think  that 
he  intended  to  impofe  his  fentiments  upon 
the  world  as  original,  though  there  are  many 
fufpicious  circumftances  againfl  him  ;  but  he 
certainly  found   it   much   eafier   to   exprefs 

whatever 
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whatever  occurred  to  him,  or  that  he  had  for-r 
merly  read,  than  to  compofe  a  regular  work, 
and  {lore  it  with  the  proper  authorities.  Bc- 
fides,  he  well  knew  that  modern  readers,  allu- 
red by  the  poignancy  of  a  fatirical  ftyle, 
are  fatisfied  if  they  can  pick  up  a  fmart  ex- 
preffion  to  retail  out  in  converfation,  without 
examining  the  propriety  of  the  fentiment,. 
Thus  is  every  fountain  of  literature  aba:i- 
don€d,  ftudy  reduced  to  mere  cunofity, 
and  the  obfervation  jufiified  that  "  now-a- 
"  days  we  read  only  for  amufement. 

IX.  I'o  thofe  who  would  eftimate  the 
ftate  of  literature  from  the  number  of  its 
followers,  I  ihall  only  mention  that  in  Rome 
there  were  more  men  of  letters  under  DoMi- 
TiAN  than  under  Augustus  :  yet  who 
would  hefitate  in  forming  an  opinion  of  the 
literary  merit  of  thefe  ages  ?  This  truth,  fo 
fully  illuftrated  by   Mr.  Hvme  in  his  E% 

or 
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OF  National  Characters,  would  ap- 
pear incredible  were  we  not  to  obferve  the 
caufes  of  it.  When  the  belles-lettres  have 
once  flourifhed,  a  fpirit  of  emulation  foon 
renders  them  univerfal.  Books  growing  daily 
more  numerous,  grow  daily  worfc;  fmce  au- 
hors,  ncgle£^ing  nature,  copy  from  their  pre- 
dcceflbrs,  or  afFc£ting  Angularity,  deviate  from 
the  true  path.  But  as  publications  encreafe, 
the  difficulty  of  literary  fuccefs  encreafes 
likewile  ;  for  if  it  is  unneceflary  to  read  the 
bad,  yet  fome  labour  is  requifite  to  difcover 
the  good.  Let  it  be  further  confidered  that 
as  books  multiply,  indolence  and  luxury  pre- 
vail. The  conveniences  of  life  have  always 
been  the  fore-runners  and  attendants  of  polite 
literature.  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Xeno- 
PHON,  Sophocles,  flouriflied  in  Greece  ; 
Cicero,  Caesar,  Livy,  Virgil,  Horace, 
in  Rome,  when  fuccefs  in  war  and  com- 
merce had  introduced  magnificence  and  po- 

litenefs. 
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litenefs.  When  Alexander  the  fixth,  and 
Julius  the  fecond  had  enlarged  and  fecured  the 
papal  power  in  Italy,  the  fine  arts  were  Toon 
cultivated  in  the  glorious  pontificate  of  Leo 
X.  The  popes  and  other  potentates  could 
not  be  fuppofed  to  attend  to  literature,  or 
patronife  genius,  while  their  thoughts  were 
wholly  turned  upon  recovering  or  eftablifliing 
their  dominions.  Hiftory  Ihews  us  the  condition 
of  the  French  monarchy  before  Francis  the 
firft,  and  even  for  an  age  after,  till  Richelieu 
abor.fhed  the  feudal  power,  and  that  ferocity 
of  manners  which  fprung  from  it  as  from  a 
feminary  of  war.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
ihe  third,  fcarcely  were  coaches  known  in 
Paris.  The  houfes  were  like  caftles  or  pri- 
fons,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  their  life  muft 
fieceflarily  have  been  of  a  piece.  Nor  could 
it  then  have  been  imagined  that  they  would 
ever  attain  that  elegance,  poiitenefs,  and 
tafte,  which  afterwards  prevailed  in  the  age 

of 
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of  Lewis  the  fourteenth.  But  human  af- 
fairs are  in  a  perpetual  flux  ;  urbanity 
and  fplendor,  as  I  have  already  moie 
than  once  had  occafion  to  obferve,  natu- 
rally degenerate  Into  luxury  and  efTcmi- 
nacy,  as  literature  begins  to  decline.  The 
Athenians  were  never  To  diflblute  as  in 
the  age  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  from 
whom  the  corruption  of  literature  tcok  its 
rife;  nor  the  Romans  as  when  Seneca  and 
LucAN  depraved  the  public  tafte  in  the  reign 
of  Caligula  and  Nero.  Seneca  himfelf, 
and  after  him  Rollin  (10),  have  well  ob- 
ferved  that  the  manners  of  a  people  have 
a  great  influence  upon  literature.  Thus 
luxury  enervates  compofition,  and  necefTarily 
occupies  many  of  thofe  hours  v/iiich  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  fludy.  Yet  the  ambition 
of  literary  fame  ftill  continues ;  and  we  rc- 
iinquifh  the  fludy  of  the  ancients  for  more 
(10)  Rollin  des  belles-lettres  j  reflesions  fur  le  gout. 

L  compendious 
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eompendious  methoc^s  of  inftru6lion.  We 
are  inftantly  accommodated  with  compila- 
tions, which  may  fatisfy  the  indolent  lovers 
of  brevity,  though  they  require  no  great  ex- 
ertions of  genius,  imagination,  or  induftry. 
The  prefs  teems  with  elTays,  compends, 
journals,  encyclopsedias,  and  other  works  of 
the  fame  kind  5  all  of  which  may  ferve  to 
convey  a  fmattering  of  knowledge,  but  ob- 
ilru(5l,  inftead  of  facilitating,  the  progrefs  of 
true  learning.  We  may  fafely  conclude  then 
that  tafte  may  be  upon  the  verge  of  deftruc- 
tion,  though  men  of  letters  feemingly  abound ; 
and  Abbe  Racine  was  in  the  right  when  he 
faid  (ii),  "  L'efprit devient  commun,  quand 
'*«  le  genie  devient  rare  :"  authorlings  fwarm 
as  men  of  real  genius  difappear. 

X.  I   WOULD   not  be  thought  to  derogate 
from  the  reputation  of  the  prefent  French' 

[    (11)  Reflexions  fur  U  pociie.  chap.  11. 

literati, 
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literati,  fome  of  whom  are  as  great  aii  honour 
to  their  country  as  were  the  moft  eminent  ot 
the  age  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth.     The  fcl- 
ences,  particularly  natural  philofophy,  medi- 
cine   and  the  mathematics,  have  been  en- 
riched by  new  difcoveries  and  obfervations, 
and  handled  with  greater  perfpicuity  and  ele-» 
gance  than    before.      Whatever  oppofition 
Euffon's  Natural  Hiftory  may  have  met  with, 
the  ftyle  is  certainly  noble  and  perfpicuouf, 
and  in  this  refpecl  will  be  always  univerfally 
admired.     Yet  it  muft  beconfefled  that  a  too 
clofc  attachment  to   the  fciences  cannot  fail 
to  retard  the  more  polite  ftudies,  as  they  in- 
troduce  a  habit  of    philofophical  precifion, 
and    of    couife   drynefs    and    fterility,    into 
works  of  tafle.     "  That  philofophical  fpirit,'* 
fays    M.   D'Alembert,    '«  fo    fafhionable 
''  now-a-days,    which   would    know  every 
''  thing  and  fuppofe  nothing,  has  even  in- 
"  fedled  the  belles-lettres.     This,  it  is  faid, 
L  2r  *'  hurt* 
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'  hurts  their  progrefs,  and  would   it  could 
««  be  denied  I'* 

I  SHALL  not  prefume  to  decide  whether 
greater  advantage  redounds  to  fociety  from 
the  demonftrative  fciences,  or  from  the  libe- 
ral arts  and  the  belles-lettres.  It  is  fuiEcient 
for  me  that  I  have  fhewn  the  error  of  thofe 
who  contend  that  literature  is  in  a  better 
condition  at  prefent  than  in  the  laft  century. 
To  conclude  this  fubjecfl,  I  fliall  tranfcribe  a 
paflage  from  the  celebrated  Abbe  Le  Blanc. 
(12)  "  We  have  renounced,"  fays  he,  "  the 
"  true  models  of  compofition,  and  adopted 
*'  fuch  as  are  altogether  repugnant  to  found 
*'  tafte.  What  befel  the  Romans  has 
*'  likewife  befallen  us..  We  are  no  longer 
*<  delighted  with  nature ;  the  beautiful,  the 
*'  majeftic,  the  fimple,  difguft  us.  Like 
"  thofe  whofe  vitiated  palates  can  only   be 

'(iz)  Lettres  d'un  Tranjois,  Let.  43. 

«  afFeded 
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''  afFeded  by  ftrong  liquors,  we  require 
"  fallies  of  wit  and  fancy,  ingenious  dc- 
*'  fcriptions,  brilliant  firings  of  points  and 
"  antithefes.  In  a  word,  we  are  fo  intent 
"  upon  the  fupcrflru^lure,  that  v/e  ne^ect 
•'  the  foundation.  The  tafte  of  otir  mo- 
**  dern  preachers  and  architedls  is  much  the 
"  fame.  Our  fermons  are  witty,  though 
<<  void  of  eloquence  ;  our  buildings  over- 
"  charged  with  ornaments,  though  the  ar- 
"  chite£lure  is  naught.  True  orators  have 
<*  always  confidered  this  affectation  of  plca- 
"  fantry  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  their  pro- 
"  feflion.  The  eloquence  of  a  modern 
*'  dazzles,  that  of  a  Cicero,  of  a  BtssuET, 
*'  enlightens. 

"  Our  poetry  is  nearly  in  the  fame  condi- 

'^  tion  :  we  have  flill  many  good  verfes,   but 

*'  how  few  good  poems !      If  a  compofitiou 

''  is  but  witty,  it  pleafes,  as  if  we  knew  not 

L  3  <*  that 
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''  that  excefs  is  always  faulty.  We  are  weak 
*'  enough  to  imagine  we  have  more  wit  than 
'*  our  predecefTors  of  the  laft  century.  For 
*'  the  truth  of  this  the  ladies  will  refer  you 
*'  to  the  writings  in  the  age  of  Lewis  the 
<*  fourteenth.  Yet,  ftrange  as  it  may  appear,  I 
"  will  venture  to  aiTert  that  this  very  flow  of 
"  wit,  fo  predominant  at  prefent,  is  perhaps 
*'  an  eiTe(5l  of  our  want  of  it.  To  impofe  on 
*'  the  world,  we  take  every  opportunity  of 
*'  difplaying  our  all;  whereas  the  authors  of 
*'  the  preceding  century,  fure  of  pleafing, 
"  difplaycd  only  what  was  necefiary.  They 
"  knew  what  they  poflefTed,  and  they  knew 
*'  how  to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  it.  The 
'«  former  are  to  the  latter  what  a  petty  fhop- 
*'  keeper  is  to  an  extenfive  trader.  The 
*'  one,  to  allure  cuftomers,  is  obliged  to 
*'  exhibit  his  whole  dock  ;  the  other,  certain 
*'  of  giving  fatisfacStion,  only  exhibits  what  is 
^*  neceflary  to  point  out  his  profelHon.    The 

"  moderate 
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«  moderate  ufe which  Racine  and  Boileau 
"  made  cf  their  wit  is  equally  a  proof  of 
*'  their  wifdom  and  fuperiority.  They  ac- 
*'  quired  this  noble  fimplicity  by  imitating 
"  the  authors  of  the  Augustan  age.  Such 
*'  was  the  charatTtcr  of  Virgil,  of  Tully, 
*'  of  LiVY  :  but  their  fucceflbrs,  however 
•'  ingenious,  were  tainted  with  the  abufes 
**  which  had  crept  into  literature.  Ta- 
**  ciTUs's  only  aim  feems  to  have  been  fm- 
*«  gularity  of  cxpreiTion.  That  grandeur 
*'  which  appears  in  Seneca  was  entirely 
"  owing  to  embellifhmcnt,  and  his  afFcc- 
*'  tation  of  fublimity  (hews  that  it  was  not 
"  natural  to  him  (1).  Yet  unhappily  thefc 
**  are    the    favourite    authors    now-a-days. 

(1)1  cannot  help  differing  from  M.  Lz  B.l  anc  when  he 
places  Tacitus  in  the  fame  light  with  Szneca.  They 
net  only  flouri/hed  at  different  periods,  but  the  folidity  and 
ftrength  of  Tacitus's  ftyle  16  altogether  unlike  the  bril- 
liant fophiflry  of  Sxneca, 

L  4  We 
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"  We  hunt  for  wit,  we  interlard  our  elo- 
*'  quence  with  it,  and  our  tafte  is  debafed,  in 
'*  proportion  as  we  depart  from  thofe  happy 
**  tfmes  when  France  carried  all  the  arts 
*'  to  ths  higheft  point  of  perfedion. 

<•  Confefs  then,  Sir,  that  we  have  already 
^'  wandered  fo  far  that,  without  a  fpeedy 
'-*'  return,  we  fhall  run  the  rifk  of  being  ir- 
*'  recoverably  loft.  What  great  need  have 
"  we  of  a  QyiNTiLiAN  to  guide  us  !" 

Thus  reafons  M.  Le  Blanc  ^  and  I  fliall 

only  add  an  obfervation  of  Atterbury, 
the  celebrated  bifhop  of  Rochester. 
While  in  difgrace  at  the  court  of  George 
the  firft-j  he  refided  at  Paris  j  and  being 
upon  a  journey  from  thence,  in  the  year 
1729,  to  meet  his  daughter,  he  remarks  in 
a  leuer  to  his  fiiend  Mr.  PcPE  (i),  that  he 

(i)  See  Pope's  letteis, 

had 
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had  found   more  good  talle  in    the  fouthern 
parts  of  France  than  in  Paris.     Far  from 
doubting  this  circumflance,  I  rather  think  it 
a   natural  effect   of  the  viciffitude  of  litera- 
ture.    A  tafte  for   the   fine  arts,  like  every 
other   fafhion,    originally     appears     in     the 
metropolis,    and    afterwards    gradually    be- 
comes general;    nay  it  often    happens  that 
v/hat    has  already    ceafed    to    be    the  tafte 
in    town  has  hardly    reached     the    country. 
^When   the   belles-lettres   had   attained    per- 
fecElion  in   Paris  we  cannot  therefore  fup- 
pofe  them  fo  far  advanced  in  the  other  cities 
of  France.     But  as  this  tafte,  this  perfec- 
tion   in  the  fine  arts,  is  ever  flu^luatine,  no 
fooner    is  it    diffufed  through  the  province,-, 
by  the  illuftrious  works  ifluing  from   the  ca- 
pital, than  the  fource  begins  to  be  corrupt- 
ed.    Luxury,    effeminacy    and     diiBpation, 
which    contribute  fo  much  to  def{:roy  ufeful 
learning,  and  are  always  the  attendants  of  af- 
L  5  fetSlation 
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feSlation,  exceiEve  refinement,  a  love  of  n^ 
velty,  and  a  deteftation  of  the  beautiful  fim- 
plicity  of  nature  in  works  of  tafte,  are  intro- 
duced into  the  capital  when  the  other  parts 
of  the  nation  have  juft  attained  perfection. 
Thofe  then  who  have  a  lefs  early  acquain- 
tance with  writers  of  eminence,  are  iikewife  lefs 
early  infeded  by  the  bad  example  of  inno^ 
vators.  Now  Atterbury  went  from  Paris 
to  the  fouth  of  France  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV.  when 
the  corruption  had  not  as  yet  feized  the  more 
remote  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  may  even 
happen  that  an  author  will  influence 
one  province  and  not  another.  Thus  one 
of  the  reafons  why  the  Tuscan  literature 
flourifhed  in  the  feventeenth  century  fo 
much  more  than  that  of  any  other  province 
in  Italy,  may  perhaps  be  that  Tasso, 
from    whom    "the    decline    of    Italian 

literature. 
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literature,  in  fome  meafure,  proceeded,  was 
never  fo  much  admired  in  Florence, 
owing  perhaps  to  his  controverfy  with  the 
academy  dellaCrusca. 


L  6  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    X. 

I.  II.    Of  the   English   literature — //;   rife, 

III.  The  frf  csra  of  the  English  language 
and  poitry  in  the   reign  cf  Edward   IIL 

IV.  Of  the  writers  who  fourijhed  under 
^een  Elizabeth.  V.  VI.  VII.  The 
vic'Jfiiudes  and  progrefs  of  literature  under 
her  fucceffors.  VIII.  IX.  Its  golden  age 
und^jr  ^leen  Anne.  X.  IPliy  it  has  re^ 
tained  its  vigour  longer  in  England  than  in 
other  countries.     XL   Chara^eroftheY.HG" 

.  lish  writers,  XII.  XIII.  Advantages 
which  they  enjoy  from  the  conjittution  of  the 
government.  XIV.-  Of  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs.  XV.  Of  criticifn.  XVL  Ohfer^ 
vations  upon  the  uncertainty  of  the  English 
language.  XVII.  Of  the  education  of  the 
nobility. 
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r  Is  now  time  to  enquire  if  England, 
at  prefent  fo  famous  both  for  the  liberal  and 
other  arts,  has  been  fubjecled  to  the  fame 
literary  revolutions  which  we  have  obferved 
in  other  nations.  Though  tafle  revived  at  the 
fame  period  in  England  as  in  France,  yet 
in  the  former  it  was  at  the  height  of  vigour, 
when  in  the  latter  it  evidently  tended  to 
decay.  Nay  it  is  many  years  fmce  the  prac- 
tice of  tranflating  and  fludying  English 
books,  without  the  fmalleft  choice,  has  become 
the  principal  employment  of  the  French, 
which,  fome  of  their  firft  writers  have  greatly 
lamented  (i). 

But  before  I  proceed,  let  me,  by  an  open 
declaration,    anticipate   thofe    readers    wha 

(1)  Quelle  eft  la  fureur  de  nos  ecrlvaJns  Francois  de  tra- 
Joire  les  ouvrages  Anglois  fians  aucun  difcern«ment ! 

Des  Font* 
may 
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may  perhaps  be  aftonifhed  at  my  boldnefs  iit 
thus  charaderifing  the  literature  of  fo  many 
different  nations. 

To  point  out  the  caufes  of  the  revolutions 
of  literature,  would  be  a  tafk  rather  eurious 
than  ufeful,  if  it  did  not  at  the  fame  time  tend 
to  difcover  its  true  and  proper  charaifter. 
Now  this  chara£lcr  appears  when  we  find 
that  any  particular  ftyle  has  been  univerfally 
applauded,  and  its  oppofite  condemned.  For 
it  is  impoffible  that  that  fhould  be  improper, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  moft  admired 
authors  of  every  different  nation,  which  was 
perhaps  introduced  by  the  Greeks,  imita- 
ted by  the  Romans,  and,  after  a  long  fpace 
of  time,  revived  by  the  Italians,  French, 
English,  and  Spaniards.  All  thefe  wrote 
generally  in  the  fame  flyle,  yet  fometimes, 
it  is  true,  they  varied.    It  is  therefore  to  be 

confidered. 
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confidered,  when  particular  authors  or  na- 
tions deviate,  whether  they  are  proper 
objedls  of  applaufe  and  imitation,  or  of 
cenfure  and  avoidance.  For  this  purpofe, 
when  I  obferve  any  literary  defeat,  I  always 
endeavour  to  follow  the  moft  judicious  and 
experienced  critics  of  the  nation  where  the 
corruption  appears  ;  well  knowing  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  attain  fo  critical  an  acquain- 
tance with  foreign  languages  as  to  form  a 
proper  judgment  of  their  authors. 

To  trace  the  rife  of  literature  in  England 
we  muft  turn  back  to  an  early  period,  as 
fome  of  the  principal  English  poets  pre- 
ceded thofe  of  France  by  many  years, 
though  letters  revived  in  both  countries 
nearly  at"  the  fame  time  :  and  my  only  rea- 
fon  for  placing  France  before  England 
was  the  decline  of  tafte  in  the  former,  when 
in  the  latter  it  had  juft  attained  perfection. 

At 
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At  the  fame  time  that  in  Italy  Leo 
the  tenth  and  Paul  the  third,  and  in 
France  Francis  the  firft,  encouraged  lite- 
rature by  their  bounty;  Henry  the  eighth, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  was  equally 
favourable  to  the  learned,  equally  dear  to  the 
republic  of  letters.  Ludovicus  Vives  and 
Erasmus,  whom  I  have  already  celebrated 
as  the  principal  reflorers  of  tafle  in  Europe, 
lived  fome  time  in  England  under  that 
prince ;  and  by  the  patronage  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  works  of  Bacon  and 
Shakespeare,  letters  foon  after  became 
firmly  eftablifhed.  Bacon,  fodefervedly  fa- 
mous for  thofe  feeds  of  fcience,  which  he 
fo  liberally  difFufed,  and  which  afterwards 
produced  fo  abundant  an  harveft,  was  like- 
wife  of  fingular  advantage  to  literature.  He 
was  among  the  firft  who  wrote  upon  ferious 
fubjeCts  in  the  vulgar  language,  which,  after 
incredible  alterations,  began  in  his  days  ta 

aflumc 
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aflume  a  form  little  different  from  what  it 
itiii  retains. 

III.  Till  now  England  had  produced 
no  writer  fuperior  to  Chaucer,  who  died 
about  the  year  1400,  and  flourifhed  under 
Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  The 
fignal  vi£lories  which  the  former  obtain- 
ed over  the  Scots  and  French  had  in- 
troduced plenty  and  magnificence.  There 
were  in  the  court  of  that  monarch,  belides 
English  and  foreign  noblemen,  three 
powerful  fovereigns  (1).  So  happy,  {o  glo- 
rious a  reign  could  not  fail  to  promote,  to- 
gether with  the  other  arts,  the  iludy  of  poe- 
try and  the  English  tongue,  though  for  no 
other  purpofe  but  to  amufe  and  adorn  the 
court.      Edward  certainly   wifiied  it  (2), 

(1)  Rapin  hift.  d'Angleterre  lib,  lo. 

(2)  Ibid.  lib.  10.  ka.  I. 

fihcc 
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fmce  he  aboliihed  the  ufe  of  the  French  or 
Norman  tongue  in  the  public  acfts,  the 
pleadings  of  the  lawyers  and  the  judicial  de- 
terminations, and  fubflituted  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  The  men  of  letters 
too  about  this  period  began  to  improve  it. 
Richard  Fitz-Ralph,  archbifhop  of  Ar- 
magh, and  John  of  Trevisa,  both  fa. 
mous  for  their  controverfies  with  the  regu- 
lars?, tranflated  the  bible  and  many  other 
books  into  English  (i).  But  thefe  tran- 
(lations  would  have  been  infufficient  to  efta- 
blifti  the  language,  had  not  the  poems  of 
Chaucer  and  Gower  appeared.  The  for- 
mer ha§  been  called  the  Dante  of  Eng- 
land. Their  fubje^Ss,  however,  can  admit 
of  no  comparifon,  as  thofe  of  Chaucer  ra- 
ther refemble  the  licentioufnefs  and  irreligion 
of   Boccace     than   the    fober    majefty   of 

(i)  Rapin  hiil.  4*Angleterre  lib.  io,k€t,  2. 

Dantes 
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Dante  ;  and  his  ftyle  that  of  Cino  da 
PisTOiA,  GuiTTON  d'AREzzo,  or  fome 
more  ancient  Italian,  fmce  Dante  is 
not  fo  obfolete  as  Chaucer,  Xvhofe  lan- 
guage has  long  been  in  diiufe.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  Chaucer  certainly  firft  taught  his 
countrymen  to  write  English,  and  en- 
liched  the  language  by  introducing  words 
from  the  Provencal,  tb,en  the  moft  nobl« 
and  poiifhed  diaiecSi  of  any  in  jEuRpPE  (i), 

IV.  Yet  for  about  an  hundred  years  he 
was  followed  by  no  author  of  any  name. 
At  laft,  however,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
{Elizabeth,  many  profe-writers  appeared, 
as  Bacon  and  Raleigh  ;'  many  poets,  as 
Fairfax  and  Spencer,  who  are  ftill  look- 
ed upon  as  no  inconfiderable  matters  of  the 

(i)  Chaucer  £rft  adorned  and  amplified  our  barren  tongue 
from  the  Provenjal,  which  was  thea  the  moft  poliihed  of  all 
^he  moderns.    D r. y  i>e  n  , 

language. 
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language.  (2).  A  liturgy  too  was  drawn  up, 
and  the  bible  tranflated,  by  authority,  the 
ftyle  of  which  is  excellent,  though  perhaps 
not  altogether  modern.  The  comedies  of 
Ben  Jonson,  who  was  cotemporary  with 
Spencer,  are  greatly  valued,  and  fome  of 
them  flill  adled  with  applaufe.  But  none 
of  the  authors  of  this  period  have  been  more 
extolled  than  Shakespeare;  none  have 
done  more  honour  or  more  hurt  to  the  Eng- 
lish drama.  Endued  by  nature  with  afto- 
niihing  iire,  a  moft  fublime  genius,  a  moft 
fertile  imagination,  with  every  requifite  to 
form  a  great  poet ;  had  he  had  fome  great 
rival  to  contend  with,  a  Richelieu,  or  an 
academy  to  cenfure  him,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly have  equalled  the  glory  of  Sophocles 
and  CoRNEiLLE.  But  with  this  exquifite 
genius  for  tragedy,  he  was  entirely  ignorant 

(j)  Spencer  and  Fairfax,  great  mafters  In  our  language. 

of 
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of  the  dramatic  laws ;  and  a  reader  of  any  tafle 
can^iot  but  admire   kow   fo  happy   a  vein, 
fo  luxuriant  a  fancy,  could   fubfifl  with  fo 
remarkable   a   deficiency   of  judgment   and 
propriety.     In  the  fame  play  we  are   often 
prefented   with   the  loweft  comedy   and  the 
moft  fublime  tragedy  :  we   are  prefented  in 
the  fame  fcene  with  kings,  captains,  monks, 
priefts,  buffoons,  and  clowns.     So  far  was 
he  from  obferving  even  the  unities  (though 
fo  abfolutely  neceflary  to  carry  on  the  delu- 
fion)  that  he  fcrupled  not  to  entitle  one  of 
his   pieces,    "  The   Life    and    Death   of 
*'  King   John"   and  to  tell  us  that    "  the 
**  fcene  is  fometimes  in  England  and  fome- 
**  times   in    France."     But  the  generality 
of  his  audience  knew  as  little,  perhaps,  of 
dramatic   compofition    as  himfelf,  and  were 
pleafed  with  this  monftrous  union  of  diflb- 
nant  characters  (i).     On  the  other  hand,   if 

(i)  Pope's  preface  to  Shakerpeare 

WC 
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we  may  believe  his  advocates,  he  only  com- 
plied vi^ith  the  tafte  of  the  people,  from  virhofe 
approbation,  not  from  that  of  the  learned, 
he  procured  a  fubfiftence.  His  faults  with- 
held not  the  public  applaufe,  and  his  name 
gained  fuch  influence  as  to  banifh  almofi 
entirely  for  two  centuries,  from  the  Eng- 
lish theatre,  that  good  tafte  which  pre- 
vailed in  other  countries.  For  although 
many  judicious  critics  in  England  have 
highly  cenfured  the  extravagances  of 
Shakespeare  and  his  imitators,  yet  they 
have  not  been  able  to  root  out  the  ftrong 
prejudices  in  his  favour;  fmce  the  tragedians 
who  have  written  according  to  the  rules, 
have  been  generally  found  bawen  and  frigid, 
compared  with  him,  and  deftitute  of  that 
genius  and  fancy  which  inchant  us  in  Shake- 
speare. Hence  have  fo  many  imagined  it 
impoflible  to  fucceed  without  facrificing  the 
aws  of  the  drama;  hence  have  been  per- 
petuated 
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petuated  thofe  abiurdities  on  the  English 
theatre,  which  are  condemned  not  only  by 
foreigners,  but  by  Addison  and  other  Eng- 
lish critics,  bleffed  with  a  better  tafte.  Time 
has  fo  ftrongly  confirmed  this  prejudice,  that 
the  author  of  Caractacus,  and  almoft  all 
who  choofe  to  follow  the  purer  models  of  an- 
tiquity, have  relinquiihed  the  theatre,  and 
the  applaufes  of  the  multitude,  for  the  folid 
approbation  of  the  learned.  Thus  does  emi- 
nence give  a  fandion  to  every  ipecies  of 
corruption,  and  efpecially  to  thofe  of  letters. 
But  Shakespeare  was  fingularly  fatal  to 
the  English  literature,  as  he  fiouriined  in 
its  infancy;  whereas,  in  other  nations,  cor- 
ruption did  not  begin,  till  tafte  had  attained 
maturity. 

V.  VI.  VII.  The  belles-lettres,  though 
far  (hort  of  perfection,  were  certainly  cul- 
tivated with  great  fuccefs  under  Elizabeth, 

and 
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and  were  therefore  foon  tainted  with  the  cor- 
ruptions ufually  confequent  on  a  fuccefsful 
2ge,  with  poi^.ts  of  wit  and  antithefes. 
Thefe  were  remarkably  fafhionable  under 
James  the  firfl:,  the  fucceflbr  of  Eliza- 
beth. That  monarch  himfelf  frequently 
ufed  them,  and  feldom  created  a  bifhop  or 
privy  counfellor  who  had  not  fignalifed  him- 
felf by  fome  witticifm  or  conceit.  At  other 
times  they  had  been  admitted  into  works  of 
humour ;  but  now,  under  the  protedion  of 
the  fovereign,  they  mounted  the  pulpit,  and 
made  their  appearance  in  council.  The 
moft  eminent  authors  adopted  them  in  their 
ferious  compofitions.  The  fermons  of  bifhop 
Andrews,  and  the  tragedies  of  Shake- 
speare are  full  of  them.  The  former  ex- 
horted finners  to  repentance  in  a  pun,  the 
latter  thought  nothing  of  introducing  a  hero 
melting  into  tears,  which  he  would  accom- 
pany  with  contrails  and  points  for  perhaps  a 

dozen 
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dozen  of  lines.      This   is  the  idea  Addison 
gives  us  of  the  literati  after  queen  Elizabeth. 

But    the  progrefs   of  folid   literature,  as 
well  as  of  thefe  corruptions,  was  retarded  by 
the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  the  unfortu- 
nat'e  Charles  I.      Fanaticifm,  which  is  no 
lefs  incompatibk  with  the  belles-letters  th^n 
barhavifm   and   ig-norance,   and  the  rclio-ious 
tontroveiTies,  which    were   then  flarted  and 
continued  with  fo  much  fury  under  Crom- 
well, equally    debaltd    the    fentiment    and 
ftyle,  and   deftroyed  the  natural  propriety  of 
the  English  language,  as  the  afFe(5tation  of 
grecifms  had  done  that  of  the  French   in 
the  days  of  Ronsard.     The  peaceful  reign 
■of    Charles    II.    oave   the    court    leifure 
and  opportunity  for  the  politer  ftudics  ;  but 
thefe  were  licentious  as   the  manners  of  the 
age.     The  fatires  of  the  earl  of  Rochester, 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  fome  other 
M  poets 
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poets  of  that  period  abound  with  all  the  ob- 
iccnlty  and  inventive  of  which  poetry  is  ca- 
pable. This  tafte  continued  even  in  later 
times,  fo  that  Addison  might  juftly  fay, 
the  English  fatire  "  is  nothing  but  ribal- 
dry and  billingfgate'*  ( i ), 

Poetry  was,  however,  greatly  ennobled 
in  this  reign  by  the  united  efforts  of  Mil- 
ton, Waller,  and  Dryden.  Yet  the 
former,  far  from  being  a  favourite  at 
court,  lived  miferable  and  negleded,  with- 
out fo  much  as  enjoying  the  reward  of 
his  labours,  his  poem  and  reputation  re- 
maining almoft  unknown  till  after  his  death* 
A  great  poem,  as  Milton's  Paradife  Loft, 
notwithftanding  the  objedions  of  the  critics, 
certainly  is,  ought  to  enrich,  and  as  it  Were,  • 
authorife  the  language  in  which  it  is  written  j 

(i)  SpeftatorNo.  451, 

for 
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for  It  is  the  merit  of  the  work  that  ufualjy 
fixes  a  value  upon  the  ftyle,  and  very  feldom 
will  a  book,  however  elegantly  written,  at- 
tain celebrity,  if  void  of  intrinfic  worth. 
Yet  the  epic  poets  of  other  nations  have  th^ 
advantage  of  Milton  in  this  rerpe<5^,  The 
ftyle  for  example,  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Ari- 
osTo,  and  Tasso,  has  ever  been  more  highly 
efteemed  than  that  of  the  English  poet;  who 
though  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  fecond,  v/hen  the  language  was  con- 
fiderably  improved,  yet  from  his  connections 
with  the  world,  in  the  turbulent  times  of 
Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,  he  con- 
traded  an  obfcurity  of  ftyle,  embarrafled 
with  harfh,  obfolete  expreffions,  and  fcho- 
laftic  terms,  occafioned  by  the  violent  dif- 
putes,  civil  and  religious,  which  then  pre- 
vailed. Hence  likewife  thofe  veftiges  of  the 
fanaticifm  which  enflamed  him,  when,  as  a 
member  of  the  parliament,  and  a  minifter  of 
M  2  Cromwell 
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Cromwell,  he   inveighed   againft  his  fgvc- 
rejon  and  the  church. 


It  is  befides  very  probable  that  he  retained 
fome  of  the  ruft  of  Fairfax,  whofe  poeti- 
cal fon  he  has  been  called,  as  Waller  was 
of  Spencer.  But  whether  the  ftyle  of 
Spencer  is  more  refined  than  that  of  Fair- 
fax, or  whether  a  court-life  was  the  caufe, 
certain  it  is  that  the  Hyle  of  Waller  is 
much  more  modern  than  that  of  Milton. 
Waller,  like  the  French  Malherbe, 
brought  his  native  language  and  poetry  to 
its  prefent  form.  The  English,  call  him 
the  father  of  their  poetry;  and  Fenton 
affirms  that  England  is  more  obliged  to 
Waller  than  France  is  to  Richelieu 
and  the  whole  academy.  He  is  indeed  the 
Petrarch,  theMALHERSE  of Engl^and,  if 
not  fuperior  to  both,  as  he  had  the  addrefs 
to  adopt    from   that  fluctuating,  medly   of 

words. 
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words,  introduced  under  the  proteclorfhip  of 
Cromwell,  fuch  only  as  he  knew  to  be 
fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  "language, 
and  leaft  liable  to  difuetude.  Time  has  juf- 
tified  his  choice,  few,  if  any,  of  his  ex- 
preifions  having  as  yet  become  bbfolete; 
though  b'oth  he  and  Petrarch  were  miif- 
taken  in  fuppofmg  that  their  writings  in  the 
mother-tongue  would  be  difregarded  by  pof- 
terify.  Waller  coiiftantly  complained  of 
his  native  language,  and  lamented  the  con- 
dition of  thofe.who  wrote  in  it:  yet  his  own 
English  poems  are  in  the  higheft  repute, 
and  had  they  been  in  Latin  would  have 
been  now  equally  neglected  with  tire  Afuic  a 
"and  Bucolics  of  Petrarch. 

At  the  fame  time  flourlfhed  Dryden,  a 
poet  of  ftill  greater    name  than  Waller, 
and  equally  a  reformer  of  the  English  poe- 
try and  language.     Endlefu  were  the  difputcs 
M  3  h? 
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he  had  to  maintain  with  wretched  critics 
and  malicious  enemies.  The  poet  indeed 
(.!ided  his  life  in  mifery,  but  his  works  have 
triumphed  over  their  machinations,  and  there 
are  perhaps  none  more  univerfally  admired. 
Fgpe,  who  had  juft  feen  him  (ViitGiLiUM 
viDi  TANTUM,  fays  he,  in  a  letter  to  his 
,  friend  V/ycherly)  always  fpeaka  of  him 
in  the  moil:  relpectful  terms,  with  a  fort  of 
iilial  affection,  and  reprefents  him  as  the 
grand  fupport  of  poetry. 

The  number  and  excellence  of  the  authors 
that  immediately  fucceeded  Dryden  and 
Waller,  whom  they  admired  and  ftudied, 
evince  how  conducive  their  works  have  been 
to  form  the  English  tafte:  fmce  if  we  ex- 
cept Spfncer,  Shakespeare,  and  Mil- 
ton, few  before  Dryden  are  now  ufually 
read. 

VIII. 
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VI [I.  IX.  The  reign  of  queen  Anne 
then,  about  the  begining  of  which  Dryden 
died,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  golden 
age  of  English  literature.  Then  flourifh- 
cd  CoTiGREVE,  equal  in  comedy  to  Jonson 
and  Dryden  ;  and  Gay,  whofe  fables  are 
thought  to  be  no  wife  inferior  to  thofe  of 
PHiEDRus  and  Fontaine.  Then  Philips 
and  Pope  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  paftoral, 
though  in  a  different  manner;  and  the  latter, 
who  is  undoubtedly  the  moft  judicious  and 
-elegant,  perhaps  the  mofl  nervous  and  fub- 
lime,  poet  that  ever  England  produced, 
was  no  lefs  fuccefsful  in  fatiric,  mock-heroic, 
and  dida£tic  poetry.  Addison  was  an  ele- 
gant profe-writer,  and,  in  criticifm,  by  no 
means  inferior  to  Pope.  His  eflays  in  the 
Spectator  have  been  particularly  admired, 
and  his  dramatic  writings  do  more  honour  to 
the  national  tafte  than  thofe  of  Shake- 
speare. Swift  was  an  accurate  critic, 
M  4  an 
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»n  elegant  profe-writer,  and  an  agreeable 
lyric,  though  his  wit  was  too  luxuriant,  a 
fault  for  which  Cowley  likewife  was  very 
remarkable. 

Attjrpuiiy,   Tii^^ofTsoN,    Sherlock, 
Sharp?,  Barrow,  <^n^  inany   others,    at 
different  periods,  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in 
the  pulpit,  equally  with    Bossuet,  Bdur- 
BALOUE,  Massillon  and  Arnauld.     Fiji- 
lofophy  and  politics  were  handled  by  many 
great  men,  particularly   rny   lord   Bqli^g.^ 
SROKE  who,  though  iuppofed  a  fceptic  from, 
the   pernicious  niaxims  he  inculcates  in  his 
fludy  of  hiHory,  was  fo  much  efteemed  for 
his  genius,  learning,  and  tafte,   that  Pope, 
who  was  a  Roman  catholic,  and  a  poet  in- 
capable  of  flattery,  makes  him   the  higheft 
culogium  a  man   of  letters  could  defu-e  (i). 

(i)  EfTay  onMjn,  cp.  4.  towards  the  end » 

"  Come 
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•'  Gome   then,  my   friend  !  my   genius  1 
*^  come  along ; 
♦'  Oh  mafler  of  the  poet,  and  the  fong  ! 
*'  And  while  the  mufe  now  floops,  or  now 

"  afcends, 
'*  To  man's  low  pafllons,  or  their  glorious 

'*  ends, 
•*  Teach  me,  like  thee,  In  various  nature  wife^ 
"  To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rife; 
®*  Form'd  by  tihy  converfe  happily  to  fleer 
"^  From  gravt  to  gay,  from  lively  to  fevere  : 
**  Corredl  with  fpirit,  eloquent  with  eafe, 
*'  Intent  to  reafon,  or  polite  to  plcafe. 
'^  Oh  1  while  along  the  ftream  of  time,  thy 

*'  name 
*«  Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  rtsfame; 
*'  Say,  fhall  my  littk  bark  attendant  fail, 
«*  Purfue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  ^ 
*«  When  flatefmen,  heroes,  kings,  in  duft  re- 

«  pofe, 
*^  Whofe  fons  fhall  blufh  their  fathers  were 

"  thy  foes,  «  Shall 
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*«  Shall  then  this  verfe  to  future  age  pretead 
*'  Thou  wert  my  guide,  philofopher,  and 

"  friend? 
*•  That  urg'd  by  thee,  I  turn'd  the  tuneful 

"  art 
*^  From  words  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the 

*'  heart.'* 

I  HAVE  tranfcribed  this  pafTage,  not  fo 
much  for  the  encomium  upon  his  illuftrious 
patron,  as  to  obferve,  that  if  Pope  really 
learned  from  him  to  write  as  he  did,  we 
ought  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to 
my  lerd  Boliugbroke  for  a  new  fpeciesof 
poetry ;  fince  no  poet  ever  treated  a  fubje<Sl 
fo  profound  as  that  of  the  Essay  on  Man 
with  a  fublimity  equal  to  Pope. 

England  was  ftill  inferior  in  hillory 
alone.      The  earl  gf  Clarendon  indeed 

wrote 
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wrote  a  celebrated  hiftory  of  the  ci'vli  wars, 
but  the  moft  of  thofe  that  are  read,  even 
that  of  England  itfelf,  are  tranfiations  from 
other  languages. 

It    is    obfervable    here,    that   Addison, 

PuPEj      BOLINGBROKE,     MlDDLETON,      M' 

Laurin,  and  many  others  authors  equally, 
famous,  lived  till  towards  the  middle  of  the 
prcfcnt  century.  Nay  England  can  dill 
boaft  of  a  Mason,  a  Gray,  a  Warbur- 
TON,  and  other  writers  in  profc,  as  well  as 
verfc,  equally  ingenious,  learned  and  ele- 
gant. Thus  has  the  ftate  of  letters  bctii 
!i early  the  fame  in  England  f<>r  thcfc^  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  although  fome  charac- 
tcreflic  difference  may  have  been  obfcrved, 
and  perhaps  every  thirty  or  forty  years  fomc 
variation  in  flyle.  I  fhall  therefore  enquire 
•nto  the  caufes  why  that  nation  has  been 
M  6  hitherto 
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hitherto  exempted  from  thofe  corruptions 
which  fo  footi  appear  every  where  elfe,  and 
of  courfe,  point  out  the  peculiar  quali- 
ties of  the  English  literature;  fince  the  fame 
reafons  which  diftinguifh  it  from  that  of  other 
nations,  likewife  concur,  in  my  opinion,  to- 
rendern  its  vigour  more  permanent. 

X.  England  is  equally  remarkable  for 
imitation  and  original  compofition.  It  has- 
been  repeatedly  faid,  indeed,  that  the  Eng- 
lish writers,  particularly  the  poets,  are 
generally  indebted  to  their  own  imagination; 
yet  it  is  certain  that  even  the  moil  celebrated- 
have  often  borrowed  from  thofe  of  other 
nations.  I  fliall  omit  Milton,  to  avoid 
entering  into  the  famous  accufation  raifed 
againft  him  by  Lauder  (i),  who  pretended 

(i)  EfTay  on  Milton's  ufe  and  imitation  of  the  modems  in 
his  Paradjfe  Loft.    Journal  etrapger,  Oftofere  &  Nov.  1754* 

fhaty 
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that,  befides  imitating  Homer  and  Virgil^ 
he  ftole  a  great  deal  from  the  Sarcotis  of 
father  Massenius,  and  the  Adamus  Exul 
of  Grotius.     It  is,   remarkable,    however, 
and  to  their  honour  I  fpeak  it,  that  even? 
Dryden,  Pope,  and  Swift,  poets  equally 
eminent  with  Milton,  in    their  refpedive 
walks,  not  only   laid  down  the  ancients  for 
their  models,  but  were  always  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge themfelves   imitators.     Dryden 
generally   prefixed    his    author's    name,    as 
Ovid  or  Virgil,  Boccace  or  Chaucer  : 
and   Pope   not  only   entitled  many    of   his 
fatires.  Epistles  in  imitation  of  Horace, 
but  when   he   had  compofed  the  Dunciad^, 
a  mock-heroic  poem  in  a  taftc  entirely  new, 
he  intreated  a  friend  (1)  to   mention,  in  a 
fubfequent  edition,  fuch  pafTages  as  had  been 
eccafionally   taken  feom  the  ancients.      It 

(1)  Pope's  letters, 

mufi 
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muft  be  confefled,  indeed,  that  Pope  made  no 
great  ufe  of  thefe  in  his  Essay  on  Man  ;  yet 
this  is  nothing  more  than  a  verfification  of 
the  fyftem  of  Leibnitz,  as  Lucretius's 
poem  is  of  that  of  Epicurus. 

XL  Again,  if  we  confider  the  English 
poets  feparately  we  (hall  find  reafon  to  con- 
clude that  thofe  pieces  which  are  mofl:  re- 
markably fraught  with  the  beauties  of  poetry, 
and  univerfally  admired,  are  chiefly  imi- 
tations of  the  ancients;  and  likewife  that 
their  original  pieces  have  been  often  fcverely 
cenfured;  in  which  refpedl  it  is  that  the  judi- 
cious Addison  was  obliged  to  confefs  that 
the  tafte  of  moft  of  the  English  poets,  as 
well  as  readers,  is  extremely  gothic  (i). 
We  have  already  obferved  that  the  principal 
defe£l:s  of  Shakespeare  proceeded  from  his 

(i)  Speft.  n.  6z. 

ncgle<5l. 
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neglect,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  the  ancient 
dramatifts,  his  wanton  indulgence  of  an 
exuberant  fancy,  and  the  genius  of  the 
times.  In  one  particular,  however,  England 
has  furpafTed  all  the  modern  nations  with 
little,  if  any,  afliftance  from  the  ancient 
mafters.  This  is  called  by  Dryden,  and 
after  him  by  Addison,  the  fairy  way  of  wri- 
tings and  confifts  in  introducing  ideal  chara- 
cters, as  Devils,  Fairies,  Gods,  Satyrs,  and 
the  like.  Thus  Milton  is  never  thought 
fo  fublime  as  when  Satan  and  Beelzebub 
fpeak.  A  certain  perfon,  comparing  the  two 
heroic  poems  of  this  poet,  has  wittily  obfer- 
ved  that  "  we  find  Milton  in  Paradise 
''  Lost,  and  lofe  him  in  Paradise  Re- 
"  gained." 

To  form  a  juft  opinion  of  the  English 
poetry,  we  muft  attend  to  the  national  difpo- 
fition,  fince  a  foreigner  will  frequently  cen- 

fure 
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fure  what  a  native  will  highly  extol  (i)'. 
Thus  Milton's  allegory  of  Sin  ami  Death- 
is  exprefsly  condemned  by  Voltaire  (2/ 
and  Racine  ;  yet  the  celebrated  Atter- 
BURY  efteemed  that  the  moil  beautiful  part 
ef  the  poem  (3),  and  maintained  that  there 
is  nothing  in  HoMERto  compare  with  it  for 
grandeur  and  invention,  for  vivacity  and* 
beauty  of  colouring.  Racine  gfeatly  dif-- 
approved  likewife  of  his  battle  of  the  angels,, 
which  Addison  fo  highly  extols.  Perhaps 
indeed,  a  prepoffeffion  in  favour  of  their  poti 
may  deceive  the  English  into  an  implicit 
admiration  of  every  thing  he  writes :  and  I 
have  obferved  that  they  are  by  no  means- 
unanimous  or  uniform  in  praifmg  thofe 
fmgular  ftrokes  which  they  fortietimes  fo- 
greatly  admire. 

(j)  Racine  Reflexions  for  la  Poefie. 
(2)  Voltaire  effai  fur  Jc  poeme  epique. 
(j)  Pope's  letters, 

xn. 
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XII.  XIII.  The  form  of  the  English 
government  has  undoubtedly  a  very  confi- 
derable  influence  upon  their  literature. 
Neither  Grhece  nor  Rome,  according  to 
Abbe  Yart,  ever  afforded  fo  extenfive  a 
field  for  the  ode  as  England  for  thefe  two 
centuries  ( I ).  *'  The  flouriihing  reign  of 
*'  queen  Elizabeth"  fays  he,  "  the  tra- 
"  gical  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  the 
"  three  crowns  united  upon  the  head  of 
"  James  the  firft,  the  fanaticifm  which 
*'  overturned  the  throne  of  a  great  king, 
"  and  put  him  to  death  upon  a  fcafFoId, 
"  the  odious,  but  brilliant,  interregnum  of 
**  the  ufurper,  the  refloration  of  a  lawful 
"  king,  the  general  and  exceffive  jubilee 
"  that  attended  it,  the  factions  and  civil 
''  wars  which  foon  after  broke  out,  might 
"  fill  all  the  mufes  with  enthufiafm."     In- 

(1)  Difcours  prclirainaire  fur  Tode,  torn.  3. 

deed 
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deed  a  poet,  by  the  liberty  he  has  of  repre- 
fenting  things  in  what  light  he  pleafes,  has 
many  opportunities  of  diflinguifliing  himfelf 
upon  every  fubjeca.  Thus  Waller,  fetting 
afide  the  juHice  of  the  caufe,  and  confide- 
ring  the  a£tions  of  Cromwell  only  in  one 
point  of  view,  compofed  an  ode  in  his  praife, 
\>y  no  means  inferior  to  that  which  he  and 
Cowley  afterwards  wrote  againft  the  fame 
CRO.MWELL,  upon  thc  reftoration  of 
Charles  II. 

But  if  the  frequency  of  interefting  events 
in  Great-Britain  affords  an  extenfive 
field  for  panegyric  as  well  as  fatire,  the 
political  fyftem  of  that  nation  is  equally  pro- 
dudiive  of  fubje£ls  for  civil  oratory.  The 
important  affairs  which  are  determined  by 
vote  in  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  not 
only  give  thc  members  an  opportunity,  but 
even  lay  them  under  a  neceflity,  of  exercifing 

their 
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their  eloquence,  either  to  fuppoft  the  interefts 
of  a  party,  or  the  honour  and  good  of  the 
ilate :  and  the  prefent  example  of  a  great 
minifter  fhews  that  England  can  give  birth 
to  a  Crassus,  a  Horteksius,  a  Cicero. 
English  oratory,  however,  has  not  hitherto 
attained  the  fame  energy  and  grandeur  with 
that  of  Rome  and  other  nations.  The  uni- 
form tone  of  voice  which  their  orators  in- 
variably preferve,  without  the  fmalkft  gef- 
ture  obliges  them  to  avoid  many  rhetorical 
figures,  which,  unaccompanied  with  adlion, 
would  be  frigid  and  unavailing.  Pulpit  ora- 
tory is  in  the  fame  condition  (i).  The 
clergy  deliver  their  fermons  with  their  papers 
before  them,  without  paffion,  motionlefs  as  a 
notory  reading  an  inftrument,  and  their  dif- 
courfes,  like  philofophical  exhortations,  are 
calculated  rather  to  convince  the  undcrftand- 

Tj)  Speiftator,  No,  59  or  47. 
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ing  than  afFe^  the  heart.  Hence  it  is  that 
in' England  thofe  ferrnons  are  ftyled  elo- 
quent which  contain  ilrong  and  conclufive 
arguments,  as  thofe  of  Sherlock,  Til- 
.toTiso^,  and  Barrow,  or  ;which  are  ek- 
gantly  expreffed,  as  thofe  of  A tter bury. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  proteftant  re- 
ligion, particularly  the  feet  of  Calvin,  com- 
municates its  natural  drynefs  and  fterility  to 
the  clergy,  and  prevents  tiiat  luxuriance 
Vvhich  the  RomIsh  religion,  certainly  more 
rich  in  fpiritual  and  pathetic  fentiments^ 
confers  upon  her  paftors.  But  if  the  Eng- 
Lt'sU  oratol-s  have  not  attained  the  eloquence 
and  fublimity  of  foreigners,  iieithci-  are  the^ 
in  danger  of  falliag  into  thofe  (Corruptions, 
which,  in  other  nations,  arifc  from  the  abufe 
of  figure  and  declamation. 

XIV.  What  above  all  gives  a  particular 
charadler  to  the  English  literature  is  the 

liberty 
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liberty  of  the  prefs,  which  likewife  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  government.     As  it 
is  ftill  undecided  in  England  whether  this 
liberty  is  of  greater  advantage  or  prejudice 
to  the  political   fyftem  (i),  fo  it  is  equally 
doubtful  whether  it  advances  or  retards  the 
progrefs  of  letters.     For  out  of  fuch  an  in- 
finity of  authors    of  every   condition,   who 
print  whatever  their  genius,  caprice,  pafTion, 
or  fancy  dicSbate,  it  is  impoffible  that  elegant 
and  ingenious   compofitions  fhould  not  ap- 
pear, perhaps  oftener  than  in  other  nations; 
where,    genius  being  more  rellrained,    they 
publifh  lefs  trafh    indeed,  but  at  the    fame 
tlm?.  fre^.ui^fltly  fupprefs   valuable  thoughts 
from  fome  apprehenfion  of  danger,  or  oppo- 
fition   to  the  publication  of  their  labours. 

To  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  may  be  added 
the  convenience  of  p\ih\ii}^in^  by  fuhfcription, 

(i)  Spei^^or. 

in 
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In  Italy,  for  inftance,  one  of  the  principal 
difficulties  an  author  has  to  encounter  is  the 
expence  of  printing;  whereas   in  London, 
by   the  friendfliip  of  fome  man  of  eminence 
in  the  literary  or  a6l:ivity  in  the  bufy  world, 
he  may  not  only  raife  money  enough  to  de- 
fray this  charge,  but  have  a  confiderable  fum 
over.     This  contributes  not  a  little  to  pro- 
mote ftudy  and    induftry,    though   like  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  it  often   creates   negli- 
gence, fuperfluity,    indigeftion,    and   infipi- 
dity ;  all  of  which  would  be  in  a  great  mea-. 
fure  prevented  if  the  English  laboured  un- 
der thofe  obflaclcs  which  give  foreigners  an 
opportunity  to  re-t©uch  their  performances 
when    the   heat  of  imagination    is    abated. 
Befides,  this  inevitably  produces  an  inunda- 
dation  of  books,  which  overflowing  the  land 
confound  the  ftudious,  who  cannot  without 
trouble  diftinguifh  the   good  from  the  bad, 
efpecially  as  the  moft  paultry  performances 

daily 
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daily  appear  under  the  aflumed  name  of  fome 
refpedlable  author. 

Sometimes,  likewife,  an  authors  unfinish- 
ed pieces  are  made  public  without  his  con- 
fent.  This  abufe  was  carried  to  fuch  an 
height  that  the  officers  at  the  poft-office  are 
faid  to  have  delivered  to  the  printers  letters 
that  pafled  through  their  hands,  which  they 
knew  to  be  written  by  fome  famous  author, 
or  directed  to  him  by  a  friend  (i).  This 
multitude  of  books  may  perhaps  have  con- 
curred to  fupport  the  vigour  of  literature 
longer  in  England  than  in  other  countries. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  height  of  corruption 
fucceeds  the  height  of  p^fedtion,  this  is, 
perhaps,  another  reafon,  why  the  English 
literature  is  ftill  undecayed.  For  if  we  ex- 
cept a  very  few,  even  the  moft  renowned 

(i)  Pope's  letters 

English 
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English  authors  have  fallen  into  defe£ls 
or  excciTes,  owing  partly  to  thofe  univerfal 
prejudices  that  have  long  infe£ted  cer- 
tain branches  of  literature,  and  which  I 
have  already  remarked  in  fome  kinds  of 
poetry. 

NoR'  is  it  an  eafy  matter  for  one  or  two 
authors  to  alter  the  English  tafie.  The 
conftant  clafh  of  fadion,  the  predominant 
fpirit  of  liberty^  and  the  cuftom  of  unrefer- 
vedly  criticifmg  every  thing  that  appears, 
render  it  almoft  impoffible  that  any  man, 
hoviever  great,  fhould  obtain  the  univerfal 
voice  of  the  nation ;  and  though  he  fhould 
have  a  million  of  admirers,  he  would  ftill 
have  ibme  critics  t©  diveft  him  of  his  un- 
defcfved  honours. 

XV.  This  is  the  great  advantage  of  criti- 
cifm.     The   faults  of  an  author  will  never 

become 
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become     general     while    there    are    critics 
who  dare  to  condemn  them.       Had  Seneca 
been    attacked   by  3    few  men  of  tafte,  who 
W'Guld    not     have   fpared  any    of   his  affec- 
tations,    his     example    would    have    been 
lefs     baneful.       But  whilft  many    admired, 
hardly   one  cenfurcd  hlmj  and  from    what 
QyiNTiLiAN    has    faid,  we    may   infer  that 
even  he  durfl   not  attempt  it.      Thus  criti- 
■cifm   certainly  maintains   the  vigour  of  lite- 
rature, as   the   Roman   ccnforfhip  formerly 
maintained  a  {lri£l  obfervance  of  the  laws  of 
'Virtue. 

All  writers,  whether  good  or  bad,  have 
itie  fame  propenfity  to  cenfure  each  other. 
But  truth  will  at  length  triumph  (1).  Mil- 
bourn  and  Blackmore  were  unable  to  dif- 
credit  Dryden  and  Pope,  notwlthilanding 
their  own  efforts,  and  the  cabals  of  their  par- 

(1    Pope's  Eflay  on  Criticlfm. 

N  tifans; 
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tifans;  and  were  themfelves,  like  Bavius 
and  Mjevius  under  the  rod  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  damned  into  everlafting  contempt 
and  derifion.  Befides,  the  emulation  and 
controvcrfies  which  arife  amongft  the  learned 
greatly  concur  to  perfc6t  or  illuftrate 
particular  ftudics,  to  fupport  the  vigour 
of  literature,  and  to  prevent  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  man  of  letters  from  authorifing  his 
faults.  Thus  the  jealoufy  which  fubfifted 
between  Addison  and  Pope,  though  dif- 
agreeable  to  their  common  friends,  who 
could  have  wifhed  that  two  fuch  ingenious 
men  had  lived  in  amity,  was  by  no  means 
hurtful  to  literature.  The  paflorals  of  Pope 
and  Philips  have  their  refpediive  beauties, 
though  the  poets  adopted  different  modes  of 
compofitlon,  which  they  fupported  by  re- 
peated criticifms  and  defences.  Now  though 
thefe  literary  wars  have  greatly  contributed 
to  preferve  tafle  longer  uncorrupted  in  Eng- 
land 
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LAND  than  in  any  other  nation,  yet  I  am 
apt  to  think  it  has  been  not  a  little  owing  to 
•even  the  uncertainty  of  the  language, 

XVI.  The  English  tongue  not  only  va» 
ricd  during  the  two  centuries  that  intervened 
between  Chaucer  and  Spencer,  but  even 
in  later  times,  fince   Elizabeth,  the  alte- 
rations have  been  (o  remarkable,  that  Wal- 
ler,   as    has    been    already    obferved,    was 
afiaid  left   his   works,  from  the  fluiliiatins: 
ftatc    of  the    language,  would  foon   be  nc- 
glc,Slcd  znd  unintelligible.     Nay,  in  the  pre- 
sent age.  Pope  (i)  was  of  opinion,   that  his 
ftyle  and    that  of  his  cotemporaries  would, 
ere  long,  fmk  into  difufe. 

(i)  Now  length  of  fame  (our  fecond  life)  is  loft, 
And  bare  threefcore  is  all  ev'n  that  can  boall. 
Our  fons  their  fathers'  failing  language  fee. 
And  fuch  as  Chaucei  is,  ftall  Dryden  be. 

Cflay  on  Crkicirm,  v.  4?^. 
N  2  Ilf 
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In  fome  refpeds  it  is  inconvenient  when 
a  language  alters  (o  often,  but  not  fo  for 
writers,  efpecially  poets,  to  whom  it  affords 
frequent  opportunities  to  build  upon  the 
ruins  of  their  predeceffors,  and  to  cultivate, 
as  it  were,  a  new  field :  no  inconflderable 
happinefs  this,  when  we  reflect  that  the  poe- 
tical fund  has  been  fo  long  exhaufled,  and 
that  fucceeding  poets  always  appear  to  difad- 
vantage  after  the  different  branches  of  poetry 
have  been  adorned  by  a  few  authors  of  diflin- 
guifhed  reputation.  Now  Dryden  could 
not  have  borrowed  from  Chaucer,  or  Pope. 
from  Spencer,  had  not  their  language  been 
then  greatly  antiquated.  No  Italian  has 
ever  been  able  to  take  the  fubje£l  of  a  fonnet 
from  Petrarch,  without  alfo  taking  the 
words,  fmce  our  language,  efpecially  that 
of  poetry,  is  flill  the  fame.  Hence  then 
it  may  be  faid  that  the  English  are  equally 
indebted  to  their  own  old  writers  as  to  thofe 

of 
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of  other  nations,  and,  which  is  an  advantage 
peculiar  to  themfelvcs,  may  with  equal 
freedom  borrow  from  either. 

XVII.  After   all,  I  cannot  but   think 
that  one  chief  caufe  of  the  longevity  of  Eng- 
lish literature  is  the  public  education  of  the 
youth,  particularly  of  thofe  of  high  ranlc  In 
"England  it  is  ufual  for  the  firft  nobility  to 
attend  the  public   fchools  and   univerfities, 
where    they    are     committed,    with    other 
boys,    to    the    difcretion    of    a    mafler:    a 
cuftom    highly    laudable,     fince    by    thefe 
means  they  are  indifcriminately  fubje^ted  to 
chaftifement,  and   excited  by  emulation    to 
imbibe  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages, 
and  the  principles  of  folid  fcience.     And  let 
people  fay  what  they  will  againft  this  pra- 
dice,  it  is  impoffible  to  find  a  man  of  true 
literature,  who  has  not  applied  his  mind  to 
what  witlings  are  pleafed  to  term  the  pedan- 
N  3  try 
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try   of  the  fehools.      Le   P.lanc   acknow- 
ledges, it  is  from  the  ftudy  of  Greek  and 
Latin  (i)  that  the  learned    are  more   nu- 
merous   in    England    than    in     France^ 
where   thefe  languages  have  been  long  ne- 
gle(5led.     But  the  young  nobles  promote  the 
culture  of  letters  in  another  refpei5^,  as  their 
example  cannot  but   animate  their  inferiors 
to  undertake  a  taflc,  which  even  peers  iiU'- 
pofe  upon  their  children.      Thus   learning; 
becomes  univerfal,  and  produces  another  ad- 
vantage ftill.      Authors,  who  naturally  wifh 
to  be  read  and  admired  by  the  great,  may 
as    readily    fucceed   by   writing  upon   foIi4 
and  learned  fubje£ls  as    upon  thofe  of  levitjf 
and  intrigue.     Hence  too  the  English  lite- 
rati not  only  often  afiift  each  other  (as  ap- 
pears from  the  letters  of  Swift,  Pope,  Gay, 
and  Arbuthnot,  all  of  whom  would  with. 

(i)  Lett.  6x  d'un  Francois, 

pjeafure 
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pleafurc  have  fliared  their  fortunes  togther) 
but  are  almoft  certain  of  the  favour  and  pro- 
tecSlion  of  the  great.  I  have  fecn  a  letter 
from  the  earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  firft 
noblemen  of  his  age,  in  which  he  exprefics 
his  ambition  of  being  publicly  acknowledged 
as  the  friend  of  Pope,  Swift,  Parnel, 
and  Arbuthnot,  men  infinitely  his  inferiors 
in  rank,  but  highly  ennobled  by  their 
learning. 

Literature  can  never  decay  when  thus 
patron i fed  by  men  of  birth  and  power ;  and 
this  will  ever  be  the  caf«  where  the  noble  art 
educated  at  the  fame  fchools,  and  under  the 
fame  reftri<5lions,  with  the  ignoble.  Intelli- 
gent  writers  think  this  of  fo  great  importance 
to  the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts,  that 
Pope  fays,  ignorance  will  gain  ground,  with- 
out oppoiition  when, 

birch  /hall  hlujh  with  nolle  blood  no  more. 
N  4  The 
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The  nobility  have  likcwife  many  ftrong 
inducements  to  ftudy.  The  conftkution  of 
the  English  government  is  fuc'.i  that,  without 
great  aceomplilhments,  it  is  almofl  impofli- 
ble  to  acquire  influence  either  with  the  par- 
liament or  the  people.  Bcfides,  the  pro- 
ieffion  of  literature  i5  (o  (slt  from  being 
thought  incompatible  with  the  great  offices 
of  ftate  that  Bacon,  Milton,  Addisok, 
BcLiNGBROKE,  and  other  diflingulfhed  per- 
fon-ages  in  the  literary  world,  have  been 
raifed  to  the  head  of  affairs.  Newton  was 
direiSlor  of  the  mint;  and  Prior,  befides 
other  important  employments,  was  fent  ia 
quality  of  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  c^ 
France. 


CHAP. 
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I.  Reflections  upon  the  progrefs  of  literature  in 
Scotland.  II.  Of  the  modern  Scotch 
poets  and hijlorians.  III.  Whether  it  is  pojfthk 
for  thofe  to  write  elegantly^  who  were  neiilur 
horn  nor  educated  where  the  language  is  fpoken 
in  its  purity, 

OCIENCE  and  literature  have  certainly  re- 
tained their  vigour  longer  in  England  than 
in  any  other  nation^  Yet  if  we  feparately 
confider  that  part  of  Great  Britain  which 
is  generally  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Eng- 
land we  muft  confefs  that  the  fymptoms  of 
decay  are  already  apparent.  Good  v.'riters  are 
by  no  means  fo  numerous  in  England  now 
as  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  But  this  defi- 
ciency is  amply  compenfated  by  the  illuftri- 
ous  authors  who  have  fince  fprung  up  in 
N  5  Scot- 
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Scotland.  The  Scots  and  English  form 
one  people,  write  one  language,  and  by  thefe- 
means  foreigners  are  not  fo  fenfiblc  of  the- 
decline  of  genius  and  literature  on  this  fide 
the  Tweed. 

Scotland  for  a  long  fuccciHon  of  ages 
had  hardly  given  birth  to  one  author  of  emi- 
nence. In  the  various  and  turbulent  reign- 
of  Mary,  when  letters  were  fuccefsfully 
cultivated  over  all  Europe,  by  means  of 
the  improvements  which  they  received  in 
the  fixteenth  centur)'-,  arofe  Buchannan  ; 
equally  famous  for  the  virulence  with  which, 
in  his  hiftory,  he  has  mangled  the  charad^er 
of  his  queen,  as  for  his  elegant  Latin 
poems,  particularly  his  paraphrafe  of  the 
pfalms  of  David.  A  man  of  this  caft, 
however  learned,  who  to  flatter  a  foreign 
queen  could  defame  his  natural  fovereign, 
v/as  unable,  as  he  was  unworthy,  to  im- 
plant 
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plant  the  feeds  of  literature  in  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen.  James  the  fixth,  after 
he  had  afcended  the  throne  of  England^ 
took  no  care  to  promote  the  liberal  arts  in 
his  native  country.  A  prince,  who  flrove 
to  diftinguifh  himfelf  among  the  wits  of 
England  and  France  by  fubtilties  and 
antithefes,  was  but  ill  qualified  to  polifh  or 
inftru£t  the  unlettered  Scots.  The  tumul- 
tuous, unhappy  reign  of  Charles  I.  and 
the  puritanical  difputes  under  Cromwell, 
could  afford  no  opportunity  for  the  polite 
ftudies.  Charles  II.  had  more  particular 
motives  for  confidering  Scotland  as  a  hof- 
tile  country ;  and  indeed  the  corrupt,  effe- 
minate literature  of  which  he  was  fo  fond, 
was  by  no  means  proper  to  introduce  the 
culture  of  the  fine  arts. 

Of    the   many   illuflrious  writers   undef 

queen  Anne,  there  was  hardly  one  a  native  of 

N  6  Scotland 
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Scotland.  In  {hort,  two  entire  centuries 
had  elapfed  after  the  univerfal  reftoration 
of  letters,  before  it  was  imagined  that 
that  nation  would  ever  become  eminent 
for  erudition  or  tafte.  Hutcheson,  an 
Irishman,  zealous  for  the  advancement  of 
literature,  and  the  generous  Archibald 
duke  of  Argyle,  feem  to  have  been  particu- 
larly deilined  by  heaven  to  raife,  and  bring  to 
maturity,  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north, 
what  had  heretofore  been  fooliflily  fuppofed 
incapable  of  taking  root  but  in  the  v/armer 
climes  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and 
Italy.  The  former,  a  proftfTor  of  moral 
philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Glasgow> 
diffufed  over  the  whole  kingdom  by  hi& 
infiruiSlive  le£lures,  and  valuable  publi- 
cations, thofe  glorious  feeds  of  philofophy 
and  literature  which  have  fince  produced 
fuch  an  abundant  increafe.  The  latter 
patrcnifed    the    ingenious     with    a    bounty 

worthy 
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worthy  of  himfelf,  and  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  univerfity  of  Glasgow, 
which  has  fince  become  one  of  the  moft 
renowned  in  Europe. 

That  fpirit  of  literature  which  had  fo 
nobly  animated  London,  the  capital  of  the 
ifiand,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  has 
at  length,  it  would  feem,  extended  itfelf  tothe 
remote  corners  of  Britain.  It  is,  however, 
an  inconteftible  fa<ft  that,  of  late,  the  prin- 
cipal ornaments  of  the  British  literature 
have  received  their  birth  and  education  in 
Scotland.  Mathematics  and  experimental 
philofophy  have  been  illuftrated  by  the  dif- 
coveries,  by  the  perfpicuity,  accuracy,  and 
elegance  of  Simson,  M'Laurin,  Fergu- 
son, and  CuLLEN.  Hiftory  likewife,  and 
poetry  of  every  kind,  have  been  cultivated 
with  remarkable  fuccefs. 

II.  Thomson^ 
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11.  Thomson,  who  excelled  both  in  tragic 
and  didaftic  poetry,  will  be  one  day  equally 
famous  as  Pope.  His  Seafons  are  already 
unlverfally  read  by  the  lovers  of  the  mufes,. 
and  his  tragedies  almoft  eclipfe  the  glory 
which  Addison  had  acquired  by  his  Cato. 
The  Epigoniad  of  Wilkie  would  have 
been  a  valuable  poem  had  it  appeared  in 
other  days.  It  is  no  wonder  that  his  readers 
are  fo  few,  when  we  confider  how  well  ac* 
quainted  the  English  are  with  Homer,  not 
only  in  the  original,  but  through  the  cele- 
brated translation  of  Pope.  The  Avar- 
chide  of  LuiGi  Alamanni  is  in  like  man- 
ner negleded  in  Italy,  being  like  the 
Epigoniad  too  clofe  an  imitation  of  the 
Iliad. 

Blacklock  will  to  pofterity  appear  a  fi- 
ction as  to  us  he  appears  a  prodigy.  It  will 
be  thought  incredible  that    a    man,    blind 

from 
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from  his  infancy,  fhould  acquire  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages, become  a  great  poet,  and  particu- 
larly excel  in  defcription.  The  tragedies  of 
Mallet  and  Home  have  been  repeatedly 
applauded  upon  the  LoNnaN  theatres.  Poe- 
try, however,  is  not  the  fpecies  of  literature 
which  the  Scot  have  moft  fuccefsfully  cul>- 
livated. 

I  HAVE  already  obferved  that  though  Eng-- 
LAND  abounds  in  good  writers  of  every  other 
kind,  {he  has  hardly  produced  one  hiftorian 
ef  character.  It  was  referved  for  Scotland- 
to  fupply  fo  material  a  deficiency.  Is  there  a 
man  of  letters  in  Europe  unacquainted  with 
the  works  of  Hume  ?  Is  there  a  man  of  tafte 
who  does  not  read  his  hiftory  with  parti- 
cular admiration  ?  Endued  with  uncommon 
abilities,,  had   he   not  fhewn  fo  much  eager- 

nefs- 
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nefs  to  infinuate  his  pernicious  opinions, 
he  would  have  efcaped  the  juft  cenfures  of 
the  religious,  added  greater  weight  to 
his  hiftory,  and  rendered  it  at  once  more 
interefting  and  fplrited.  Scepticiun  is  na- 
turally cold  and  barren,  and  in  works  of 
literature  pafTion  is  generally  preferabje  to 
indifference.  After  all,  his  defe^ls,  whether 
in  point  of  ftyle,  fentlment,  or  hiftorical 
fidelity,  ferve  but  as  foils  to  his  excellen- 
cies. 

Doctor  Smollet  might  have  proved  an 
admirable  hiftorian,  had  he  preferred,  as  is 
the  duty  of  every  ingenious  man,  future 
glory  to  prefent  gain.  But  dodor  Robert- 
son is  above  all  entitled  to  immortality  for 
the  pains  he  hath  taken  to  illuftrate  the 
hiftorv  of  Scotland.  In  judgment  he  has 
equalled  the  molt  renowned  hiftorians  of  any 
nation,  in   (lyle  furpafled  not  only  his  own 

countrymen^ 
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countrymen,  but   the   moft  elegant    authors 
in  England. 


Ill,  Those  who  pride  themfelves  on  be- 
ing natives  of  a  metropolis,  and  vainly  ima- 
gine that  propriety  of  expreffion  is  confined 
to  them,  will  hardly  believe  that  the  Scots 
at  prefent  bid  fair  to  outfhine  the  English 
in  their  own  language.     Let  fucb,  however, 
reflect  that   many  of   the  great  mafters  of 
literature  were  ftrangers  in  thofe  cities  which 
were  confidered  as  the  feat  of  the  language 
in  which  they  wrote ;  nay  that  many  of  them 
came  from  villages   whofe  only  pretcnfions 
to  fame  were  that  they  had  produced  men  of 
fuch  eminence. 

It  were  vain  to  attempt  a  difcovery  of  the 
particular  places  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Greek  authors.     Of  the  Latin  not  above 

three 
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three  or  four  were  Romans,  Plautu5, 
and  Terence,  thofe  fathers  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  were  not  even  Italians  ;  and  the 
elegant  Phjedrus  wasaTHRACiAN.  Every 
fchool-boy  knows  that  Cicero  was  a  native 
of  Arpinum,  Livy  of  Aponus,  a  village 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Padua,  and  Vir- 
gil of  another  near  Mantua.  Verona, 
Venusa,  and  Sulmona  gave  %o  Rome 
three  of  her  moft  admired  poets,  Catullus, 
Horace,  and  Ovid.  As  to  the  modern 
Italians,  if  Dante  was  born  in  Flo- 
rence, which  is  confidered  as  the  feat  of 
the  Italian  language,  Petrarch  was  a 
native  of  Arezzq,  where  his  parents,  mife- 
rable  exiles,  had  fixed  a  temporary  abode  : 
and  though  he  muft  have  lived  but  a  very 
fhort  time  in  Tuscany,  yet  in  elegance  of 
ftyle  he  not  only  furpaffed  Dante,  who  was. 
his  predeceflbrj^  but  every  other  Italian  that 

has 
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has  fmce  appeared.  BocCACE5the  prince  of 
Italian  literature,  was  born  in  Cer- 
TALDO,  an  obfcure  village  of  Tuscany* 
Marot,  and  Malherbe,  the  firft  great 
maflcrs  of  the  French  language,  were 
both  natives  of  provincial  cities.  Nay  the 
former  was  not  a  Frenchman  but  a 
Fleming;  and  Vaugelas,  wha  fo  greatly 
improved  the  fame  language,  was  a  Sato- 
yarh.  Eat  let  us  leave  it  to  the  curious  to 
decide^  whether,  amongft  the  names  cele- 
brated in  hiftory,  for  their  knowledge  in  the- 
fciences  and  fine  arts,  there  arc  more  who 
have  derived  their  origin  from  great  cities 
or  obfcure  villages.  Suffice  it  to  obferve 
that  it  is  not  only  poflible  but  common 
for  provincial  authors  to  write  with  purity* 
If  the  natives  of  a  capital  exprefs  themfelves 
with  greater  eafe,  the  others  by  ftudying  the 
genius  of  the   language,  and   weighing  the 

force 
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force  and  propriety  of  the  words,  frequent- 
ly attain  greater  accuracy,  and  a  more 
manly  elocution.  They  are  befides  lefs 
liable  to  corruptions  and  foreign  idioms, 
which,  from  the  concourfe  of  various  na- 
tions, gain  an  eafy  admittance  into  the 
metropolis. 

For  thefe  and  other  reafons,  which  it  were 
needlefs  to  enumerate,  it  ought  not  to  appear 
Grange,  that  the  Scots  ihould  at  prefent  carry 
off  the  palm  of  literature.  Nay  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Ireland  might  become  the 
feat  of  fcience  and  literature,  if  luxury, 
which  is  faid  to  be  carried  ta  a  greater 
height  in  Dublin  than  even  in  London, 
were  not  an  infuperable  bar  to  the  progrefs 
of  tafte.  Yet  the  example  of  Usher, 
Swift,  Berkeley,  Hutchesok,  and  fe- 
deral 
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reral  others,  is  a  proof  that  the  Irish  are 
capable  of  equalling  any  of  the  northern 
nations  in  erudition  and  elegance,  in  criti- 
cifm  and  philofophy. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.    XII. 

I.  Of  the  German  literature,  TVhether  wan 
retard  the  progrefs  of  the  belle s-leitres,  II. 
Of  fome  famous  German  writers^  particu- 
larly poets, 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  German?, 
a  new  field  of  curious  and  important  obfer- 
vation  will  prefent  itfelf,  and  convince  us 
that  the  fine  arts  take  root  and  flourifh 
equally  amid  the  commotions  of  war  as  in 
tie  profound  tranquillity  of  peace.  Is 
ih's  a  merciful  difpenfation  of  Providence  to 
recompenfe  mankind  for  the  numberlefs  evils 
of  war,  by  the  foothing  pleafurcs  of  the  li- 
beral arts  ? — does  it  proceed  from  a  natural 
inftinci  inclining  us  to  fly  from  tumult  and 
cahmity  to  eafe  and  recreation  ? — or,  to 
adopt  the  myftic  language  of  the  heathens, 

doei 
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docs  the  fame  power  prefide  over  the  de- 
folating  operations  of  war  and  the  inacSlive 
purfult  of  letters  ?  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  war  affords  fubjeds  for  hiftorians,  ora- 
tors and  poets,  capable  of  all  the  pomp  of 
language,  and  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric. 
And  perhaps  that  languor  which  ever  attends 
a  camp,  when  the  army  is  not  in  immediate 
a£^ion,  animates  the  officers  to  the  fludy  of 
poetry ;  whilft  thofe  who,  either  from  their 
peculiar  fituation  in  life,  or  from  timidity, 
choofe  not  to  expofe  themfelves  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  field,  are  often  prompted  to  the 
purfuit  of  glory  in  the  unwarlike  labours  of 
the  clofet ;  and  thefe  very  commotions  fre- 
quently roufe  a  fpirit  of  literature,  which, 
in  peace,  might  have  been  deprefled  by  lux- 
ury, a  more  fatal  deftroyer  than  the  fword. 
Be  that  as  it  will,  experience  fhews 
that  war,  far  from  diminifhing,  rather  en- 
creafes  the  luftre  of  literature.     Hardly  was 

Atkeni 
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Athens  delivered  from  the  ruinous  Pelop- 
FONESIAN  war,  when  her  theatre  was   en- 
riched by  the   tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 
EuRiPEDES  J  when  the  hiftory  of  Tkucy- 
DIDES,  and   the     dialogues   of   Plato   ap- 
peared ;    when    Demosthenes    thundered 
with  all   the  powers  of  elocution  from   the 
forum.     The  grcatell  ornaments  of  the  Ro- 
man language   ficuri{hed     during  the  moft 
bloody  wars  which  rhat  nation  ever  fuftained  ; 
and  we  have   already  feen  that  the  univerfal 
peace  under  Augustus  correfponded  with 
the   iirft  corruptions   of  literature.      If    wc 
turn  our   eyes    to  the  hiflory  of  Julius  II. 
and  Clement  VII.  the  one   predeceilor  cf 
Leo  X.  the  other  of  Paul  III.  if  we  obferve 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  the  aftonifhing  v/ars 
of  Lewis  XIV,  we  {hall  immediately   dif- 
cover   whether  long    and  bloody    hoflilitiei 
have  advanced  or  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the 
arts.     We  muft  not,  however,  rafhly  con- 
clude 
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elude  that  every  war  has  the  fame  happy  ef- 
feds,  or  that  even  the  moft  profperous  arc 
always  produclive  of  improvement  In  fcience 
without  the  concurrence  of  other  fa- 
vourable circumftances.  Thofe  which  mufl 
be  attended  with  the  utter  deftrudion  of  one 
of  the  contending  parties  are  certainly  no 
wife  favourable  to  literature.  Who  ever 
imagined  that  the  war  which  Xerxes  carried 
into  Greece  in  the  daysof  Tkemistocles, 
the  irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  P-ome,  the 
fecond  Punic  war,  the  invafion  of  Italy 
by  the  Huns  and  Goths,  of  England  by 
the  NcRMANS,  of  P'rance  by  the  Eng- 
lish, could  give  birth  to,  or  cherlih,  a 
fpirit  of  literature  in  Athens,  Italy, 
England,  or  France  ?  When  wars  have 
this  efFe61:,  the  difpute  muft  not  be  for  ex- 
iftence,  but  for  glory  :  non  uter  sit,  sed 
UTER  imperet.  Thofe  who  have  a  genius 
for  the  fine  arts,  unlefs  their  faculties  arebe- 
O  numbed 
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numbed  by  an  univerfiil  want  of  books,  or 
feme  fuch  circumftance,  will  then  be  for- 
warded, inftead  of  obftru£led,  in  their 
GOurfe. 


For  upwards  of  two  hundred  years, 
Germany  had  acquired  a  great  reputation 
for  learning  of  every  kind,  and  for  works, 
excellent  as  an  unwearied  application,  and 
a  ftrong,  acute   genius    could   make   them. 

PUFFENDORF,       HeINECCIUS,         i^EIBNITZ, 

.Vossius,  and  an  infinity  of  ovhcrs  lefs  fa- 
mous, have  not  only  immortalifed  them- 
felves  by  illuftrations  of  the  civil  law,  and 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,  but  have 
likewife  difcovered  an  uncommon  kncwlc'  2;e 
of  all  the  branches  of  philofophy  ;  the 
belles-lettres.  Yet  mofl  of  the^  rote  in 
Latin  :  and  indeed  there  a^  .  /,  even  of 
thofe  whofe  genius  led  therr  co  poetry  and 
works  of  tafle,  who  did  not  adopt  that  lan- 
guage. 
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guage.  Twenty  years  ago  Germany  could 
boaft  of  no  poems  in  the  vulgar  language  fu- 
pcrior  to  thofe  of  Gottsched  and  Schoo-- 
NAIK,  enormous  and  extravagant  as  they 
are  ;  yet  at  prefent  that  nation  bids  fair  to 
rival  the  moft  accompliflied  of  Europe. 
KLOPSTOCKand  Gessner,  both  endued  v^rith 
a  genius  wonderfully  adapted  to  add  no- 
velty and  grandeur  to  the  moft  barren  and 
trite  fubjecls,  intended,  it  would  appear,  to 
fhew  the  world,  the  former  in  his  Messiah, 
the  latter  in  his  Death  of  Abel,  that, 
while  philofophers  have  employed  the 
facred  fountains  of  wifdom  to  fubvert  mo- 
r.ility  and  religion,  poets,  though  fo  long 
accuftomed  to  treat  of  thepafTions  and  follies 
of  men,  could  likewife  adorn  the  eternal 
truths  of  religion,  and  lead  the  mufes  to  its 
defence.  Whoever  reads  the  Messiah,  v/ill 
be  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is  the 
Itew  clothing  of  fentiments,  however  com- 
O  2  men. 
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mon,  which  often  conftitutes  the  merit  of  a 
work ;  and  that  he  who,  like  Virgil,  can 
new-model,  and  embellifh  with  elegant  verfi- 
flcation,  the  inventions  of  another,  juftly 
deferves  the  reputation  of  an  excellent,  an 
original  poet.  Many  authors  have  written  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Of  thefe  Sanaz- 
ZARO  and  ViDA,  about  two  centuries  ago, 
and  Truverj,  of  late,  have  left  celebrated 
poems  upon  that  fubjedt,  the  two  former  in 
Latin,  the  latter  in  Italian  ;  yet  is  the 
A'Iessi  AH  undeniably  an  original  compofition : 
and  the  Death  of  Abraham  (a  tragedy, 
of  which  the  great  author  of  Oedipus  Co- 
LON^us,  Hercules  Furiosus,  and  Ajax" 
Flagellifer  might  be  proud)  would 
alone  render  the  na»^e  of  Klq^stock  iq^» 
mortal* 

Gessne.r's  paflorals  are  already  famous, 
and  in  my   opinion  his  Death  of  Abel 
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is  equally  admirable.  Indeed  this  pathe- 
tic and  fublime  poem  appears  to  have  a  dan- 
gerous tendency,  fince  it  afFedls  the  reader 
with  a  certain  compaiTion  for  the  difgraccd 
Cain,  whom  he  reprefents  as  impelled i:o 
commit  the  execrable  fratricide,  rather  by 
fome  fatal  violence  upon  his  mind,,  than  by 
voluntary  malice. 

III.  Were  I  to  compofe  a  Geh.man  li- 
brary, I  fhould  iind  numbers  highly  com- 
mendable in  every  fpecies  of  poetry.  How 
might  I  dwell  upon  Haller,  who  with  aa 
immenfe  knov/ledge  in  medicine,  philofophy, 
and  the  mathematics,  pofftfTes  the  reputation 
of  an  ingenious,  a  fublime  and  moral  poet  j 
and  appears  at  once  to  have  equalled  Pope 
and  BoERHAAVE,  the  two  grand  luminaries 
of  the  prefent  age  !  I  fhould  find  a  Rabe- 
NER  to  rival  Sv/iFT,  the  Lucian  of  Eng- 
land ;  an  Uz,  renov/ned  in  the  ode ;.  a 
O  3  Gellert, 
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Gellert,  who  has  been  defervcdly  ftyled 
the  Terence  of  Germany;  aKiEisT,  whofe 
Spring  Is  a  mafier-piece  of  pi^lurefque  poe- 
try. How  might  I  dwell  upon  Lessing, 
equally  famed  for  criticifm  and  poetry  !  But 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  minute 
comparifon  of  the  German  writers;  if  I 
did,  I  might,  perhaps,  wrong  thofe  whom  I 
would  moft  commend,  iince  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed  that  I  am  fuificiently  acquainted 
with  their  compofitions,  moft  of  which  are  fo 
r#cent]y  publifhed  that  the  authors  are  ftill 
alive,  and  thofe  pieces  which  will  gain  them 
greateft  honour  with  poflerlty  perhaps  ftill  in 
embryo.  It  is  refei-ved,  therefore,  for  others 
ta  form  a  more  certain  character  of  their 
merits;  though  I  may  boldly  affirm  that  their 
iuccefs  will  ever  be  in  proportion  as  they 
imitate  nature  and  the  ancients.  The  moft 
renowned  authors  would  never  have  attained 
fo   great  perfection  had  they  not   follov/ed 

thefe 
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thefe  models  :  and  if  it  is  true  that  the 
Germans  have  endeavoured  chiefly  to  imi- 
tate the  modern  French  and  English,  as 
indeed  it  appears,  the  critics  have  great 
reafon  to  fear  that  they  will  never  equal 
other  nations  in  works  of  tafte. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus  have  I  brought  my  account  of  the 
literature  of  various  nations  down  to  the 
prefent  time.  It  may  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  I  fhould  now  proceed  to  its  pre- 
fent flate  in  Italy  ;  fmce  that  abufe  of 
-figure  and  conceit  which  embarrafled  the 
ftyle  of  our  fathers  has  been  for  many  years 
extirpated,  and  we  now  equal,  if  not  furpafs, 
the  moft  celebrated  authors  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  The  fciences,  improved  and  illuf- 
trated  by  many  difcoveries,  are  treated  more 
naturally,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  greater 

propriety 
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propriety  and  accuracy,  than  heretofore:  hi^ 
tory,  eloquence,  and  poetry,  efpecially  dra- 
matic, have  been  fuccefsfully  cultivated  by 
following  the  vi^riters  of  antiquity,  and  per- 
haps too  thofe  of  France.  I  have  reafons, 
however,  for  declining  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  this  matter :  it  may  afford  fubje(5l 
for  another  work,  and  is  altogetlier  unnecef- 
fary  to  compleat  the  prefent. 

My  plan  v^'as  to  lay  down  the  caufes  why^ 
the  productions  of  certain  ages  have  been 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  others ;  by  a  due  obfer- 
vance  of  which  men  of  literary  genius  may 
avoid  the  faults  of  bad  writers,  and  by  imita- 
ting the  good,  procurehonour  and  advantage 
to  themfelves,  and  to  the  repiiblic  of  letters. 
I  have  taken  care  to  ftigmatife  the  introducers 
of  any  nev/  and  dangerous  mode  of  compo- 
fition,  and  likewife  to  point  out  the  authors 
I  thought  moft  worthy  of  applaufe.     More 

fully 
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fully,  however,  to  gratify  the  lovers  of  lite- 
rature, and  aflifl:  thofe  who  would  wifh  to 
follow  the  beft  models,  it  would  be  a  very 
proper  undertaking  for  a  man  of  difcern- 
ment  and  karning  to  compar§  the  produ- 
£lions  of  the  various  nations,  ancient  and 
modern.  In  difcourfing  of  the  different 
branches  of  literature,  I  mean  poetry  of  every 
kind,  hiftory,  oratory,  works  of  morality, 
jnftruclion,  and  criticifm,  he  might  remark 
the  chara£leriftic  qualities  of  celebrated 
writers,  diftlnguifh  their  faults  from  their 
excellencies,  and  afcertain  what  is  wor- 
thy of  imitation.  By  thefe  means  au- 
thors would  be  enabled  to  cull  beauties 
even  from  inferior  compofitions,  and 
rejefl  blemifhes,  from  which  the  beft  are 
not  exempted.  In  an  age  fo  poliflied, 
fo  fruitful  of  books,  a  work  like  this, 
now  more  neceflary  than  ever  for  the  fup- 

port 
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port  of  literature,  wIlJ,  I  hope,  foon  ap- 
pear. The  great  models  of  antiquity  have 
been  already  copied  over  and  over,  fo  that 
it  is  impoflible  to  write  any  thing  valuable 
if  we  imitate  them  alone;  and  to  confine 
ourfelves  to  the  moderns  of  any  particular 
nation  would  be  ftill  worfe.  He  therefore  who 
wifhes  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  ought  carefully 
to  fele£t  from  both  what  (hall  appear  to  him 
leaft  trite  -,  and  by  novelty  of  ftyle,'  order, 
and  difpofition,  appropriate  it  to  himfelf. 
But  the  propofed  work  muft  greatly  afiift 
him  in  his  choice.  Whoever  attempts  it 
may  give  it  an  agreeable,  infmuating  air  by 
inferting  the  moft  curious  and  interefting 
anecdotes  in  the  annals  of  literature,  and 
thofe  minute  particulars,  which  put  in 
motion  great  undertakings  and  revolutions 
in  the  literary  as  well  as  in  the  political 
world.     After  all,  he  muft  himfelf  perceive 

the 
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the  proper  form  more  clearly  than  I  can  de- 
fcribe  it.  If  this  Essay  fhall  prompt  him 
to  the  undertaking,  or  ferve  in  any  mea- 
fure  for  an  introdu(Slion  to  it,  the  end  of 
its  publication  is  anfwered. 


FINIS. 


ERRATA. 

Page  II  line  14.  from  thence — read,  from 
them, 

P.  16.  1.  8.  9.  particularly  Sappho— r.  par- 
ticularly on  Sappho. 

P.  17.  1.  15.  M^  fcafFold— r.  «  fcaffold. 

P.    25.  1.  9.  more  great— dele  ?nore, 

P.  32.  1.  6.  7.  in  a  fhort  time  it  was  cultiva- 
ted—r.  in  a  fnoTt  time,  involved  in 
fcholallic  darknefsj  it  was  cultivated. 


Pr£paring  for  the  Prefst   in  one  Vilume  T^ehes, 
Price  Three  Shillings,  feijued, 

SENTIMENTAL   NOVELS, 

IN    THE     MANNER     OF 

Mr.    M  a  R  M  O  N  T  E  L. 

CHIEFLY    FROM    THE 

FRENCH. 
By     JOHN     MURDOCH. 
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